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Illustrated—Reo model |A4 or 
1B4 with Slide Door Panel Body 
\—Above—Fleet of 16 Reo 
Slide Door Panels Operated by 
Millside Farms, Riverside, N. J. 


teo Speedwagons range from |/2 to 4-6 
ons, tractor-trailer units with correct load 


listribution and maximum payload ca- 


pe GUARANTEED TRUCK PERFORMANCE 


Myers Magazine Chassis Lubrication a) DAIRY Nd, SERVICE 


standard on 2-5 and 4-6 ton models: 


available at slight extra cost on other Under the Reo Ability Rating System, owners can definitely count on maximum 
nodels. 


truck performance at lowest possible operating cost. Knowing so well that 
Reo trucks are built to last longer and perform better than the average, Reo 
now GUARANTEES the performance of any Reo truck selected by the Reo 
Truck Performance Gauge method and operated under the Reo Ability Rating. 


Reo Slide Door Panel bodies [illustrated above) are exceptionally suitable for 
dairies, bakers, grocers, brewers and soft drink manufacturers. Sliding side 

{ doors permit close parking. Full size rear doors are held by automatic catches 
when open—avoiding accident when loading or unloading. 











Reo Slide Door Panel Bodies are available on Reo Models 1A4 or 1B4. Maximum gross 
ratings of 8,500 Ibs. on Model !A4 and 10,500 Ibs. on 1B4. Smooth surfaced, all metal 
interiors (except roof) are easily cleaned by steam. Inside Body dimensions: 96” long 
back of driver's seat: 44!/2” wide; 52” high; no wheel housings; rear doors open 44!/2” 
wide, and 48!/.” high; capacity 45-60 cases of milk. 


Prices—On !A4 Chassis $822 
On 1B4 Chassis $966, all prices f.o.b. 
Lansing, plus tax. 


Speedwagons and Trucks | ° 


it and sold to Precision Standards. Use the A LOT MORE TRUCK VALUE FOR JUST A LITTLE MORE MONEY 
‘ag Gauge in selecting your THAN THE LOWEST! 
ruck. 









EO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


plus centrifuse brake drums and exceptionally large lining area assure full protection 


N JUDGING the value of 114-2 ton trucks, seasoned 

operators are giving particular heed to safety fac- 
tors. That’s why so many of them are swinging to the 
quality GMC, the many-feature truck that returns to 
owners far more in work done and profits earned. 


In addition to more than two score of other important 
dollar-saving quality features, the 144-2 ton GMC has 
a brake factor combination unmatched by any com- 
petitive truck. Its self-equalized Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes are of the latest type—extremely powerful, posi- 
tive and rugged. Brake 
drums are of the economical 
centrifuse type — non-scor- 
ing, non-warping. Brake 
linings are of exceptionally 
high quality and unusually 
large area—long-lived and 
economical. 


Comparison — part by part 
— will quickly prove to any 
truck buyer why the many- 


This new advanced truck feature provides a 
high-high gear (5.14 to 1) for fast movement 
on the level at economical engine speed and 
a low-high gear (7.15 to 1) which assures im- 
proved performance with heavy loads on hills 
or where the going is hard. 


feature GMC is worth every penny of its price... 
will prove that this truck excels each of its chief 
competitors on many counts, that it has, in fact, a 


combination of 47 important money-saving features, 


that you will find in no other truck of like capacity. 


See, test and compare for yourself this quality GMC 
that out-performs and out-earns. Or if your needs 
call for trucks or trailers of greater capacity, see the 
balance of the GMC truck and trailer line. Copactile 
range from 1) to 22 tons. 


A TYPICAL VALUE FACT 


Included in the 47 important GMC 
quality features is full pressure 
lubrication. This means that oil is 
forced under pressure to all main, 
connecting rod and camshaft bear- 
ings, as well as to the piston pins 
through rifle-drilled connecting 
rods. Such a complete system of 
lubrication is naturally more 
costly to install but it is the truck 
owner’s assurance of protection 
against prematurewear and costly 
upkeep expense. 
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. GENERAL MOTORS Trucks & TRAILERS. 
142-22 TONS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y.M.A.C. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN — 
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HANSEN COMMERCIAL BODY 
HARDWARE comprises a complete 
line, including — REFRIGERATOR 
BODY HARDWARE — CAB and 
BODY HARDWARE and SLIDING 
DOOR HARDWARE. Built for de- 
pendable, lasting service. What are 
your requirements? 


REQUEST CATALOG! 
A-LE HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5047 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR SHORT HAULS 


—road failures often occur at the worst possible 
time. Marfak will help to prevent and cure them, 
because it protects against wear. 


FOR LONG PULLS 


—road shocks are often a menace to trucks and ma- 
terials in transit. Marfak will cushion the heaviest 
shocks with a protecting film that won't break down. 


TEXACC 





REFINERY TESTED FOR UNIFORMITY. 
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, FOREWORD 


> Public highways since time immemorial 
have always been free highways. This free- 
dom has been enjoyed in the United States 
and it must be preserved. 


» This freedom is being jeopardized by the 
legislative activities of interests which con- 
sider the marvelous growth of highway 
transportation a threat to their long-held 
monopoly. 


>» To them highway transportation is not a 
boon; it is a bone for bitter and vicious con- 
tention. Inthis issue Commercial Car 
Journal, with the help of highway transpor- 
tation leaders, answers not only these unfair 
contentions but presents highway transpor- 
tation’s side of all the major legislative 
issues that endanger its future. 


p» As such the issue is intended, primarily, to 
place before State and Federal legislators 
the highway side of all transportation issues 
so that they may be guided in dealing 
fairly with highway transportation. 


p> The secondary, but equally important pur- 
| okoy-1- Meo) Mo oC- WB t-1-])(-b t- CoM o} Co lol-M deb E-w-toboel- beh Co) a 
mation before the vast, employed army of 
highway users so that it may arouse them 
to fight for their rights, and preserve the 
Freedom of the Highways. 


GEORGE T. HOOK, Editor, COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


iy Senin ree SCs ome es 
worsuy BOOSTER BREAD imme.) 
/ CAKES ROLLS : 
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The Freedom of Highways 
Must Be Preserved 


By Judson C. Welliver 


White House Secretary to Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge 


For years a nation-wide propaganda 
has been carried on regarding the crisis 
in transportation. Organized, financed 
and directed by the railroads, it per- 
sistently assumes that by “transporta- 
tion” is meant “railroads” and nothing 
else; that the railroads are all of trans- 
portation; that they have a divine right 
of monopoly, and that any attempt to 
compete ought to be forbidden. Its 
aim is to put all transportation under 
the control of a federal agency that for 
50 years has dealt exclusively with rail 
roads. 

If this is done, then, indeed, this 
country will have abolished the ancient 
tradition of the “open road.” 


Straightening Out 
Crooked Conceptions 
By Roy F. Britton 


Former Member Missouri 
Legislature 


MisunDERSTANDINGS about the 
use of highways have flourished in the 
public mind and in legislative councils. 
Sharp truths must be advanced to cut 
away the vast volume of false impres- 
sions. There is no escape from the 
evidence that highway users pay their 
way; that establishment of port-of-entry 
systems impedes the free flow of inter- 
state commerce; that tax diversion 
causes an increase in road hazards and 
endangers state road bonds. Regula- 
tion of weights and sizes and regulation 
of. rates also need clarification. 





Trucks Are What the Public Made Them— 
by William P. Helm, Author and Publicist 





A Drought on Diversion 
of Highway Funds 


By Chester H. Gray 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


We recommend that the federal 
government and the states discon- 
tinue the tendency to use gas taxes 
as general revenue and that this tax 
be used exclusively for roads. 

Our legislators, state and na- 
tional, may as well realize that the 
farmer will oppose diversion in every 
way possible. He will, individually, 
and through his organization, fight 
to retain gasoline taxes and similar 
revenues for highway building and 
maintenance. And he will insist 
that after our splendid highways 
have been built, they be allowed to 
exert their competitive influences in 
lessening the costs of transportation. 


Let's Get the Gouge 
Out of Gas Taxation 
By V. A. Leslie 


Economist, Public Affairs Council 


THe gas tax, which once seemed 
so just and equitable, has brought 
in its train a series of economic, po- 
litical and financial problems and 
abuses unparalleled in the history 
of modern taxation. 

Twenty-five million Americans 
should demand tax reductions by 
taking the following steps: (1) 
Strengthen gas tax laws to prevent 
evasion; (2) Prosecute bootleggers; 
(3) Establish an enforcement staff 
of inspectors, auditors and patrol- 
men; (4) Survey highway needs, es- 
tablish adequate traffic courts and a 
highway program; (5) Establish a 
state highway commission with 
county roads under the jurisdiction 
of the state highway department; 
(6) Abolish exemptions; (7) Stop 
diversion of highway revenue; (8) 
Reduce the gasoline tax. 


++ Chester A.Gray ++ James Couzens 


++ Roy F. Britton 


V. A. Leslie 


+ T.H.MacDonald ++ 
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Roads Are Built For All 
Vehicles 
By Fred A. Eldean 


Attorney 


For years a steady stream of 
propaganda hit below the fact-line 
when it was asserted that high-type 
roads have been constructed solely 
to meet truck needs. Available 
facts gleaned from the highway sta- 
tistics of Illinois, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania give evidence to the con- 
trary, show that passenger car traf- 
fic outstripped trucks seven and 
eight to one. In face of these facts, 
for whom were roads built? 

Trucks do have a_responsibil- 
ity, but to state, as railroad spokes- 
men have repeatedly done, that 
trucks are solely responsible and 
should be chargeable with all costs, 
is obviously unsound. 


Fear Rides the 
Highways 


By Senator James Couzens 


Member, Senate Interstate Comme 
Commission 


Tue whole problem of transporta- 
tion of passengers and property is 
naturally confronted by what seems 
to be insurmountable difficulties so 
far as regulation is concerned. 

There is the obvious fear that 
well-organized and_ well-financed 
railroad companies have an advan- 
tage over thousands of small truck 
operators. And this fear is justi- 
fied through the great development 
of combinations of capital. 

There is nowhere in this country 
—nor will there be for many years— 
facts to show what is a fair and 
reasonable rate for trucking, a rate 
that is compensatory with the cost 
and investment and yields a fair re- 
turn. It will require many years 
to determine such a rate. 





Weights and Sizes Must 
Be Fair and Uniform 
By W. C. Markham 


Executive Secretary, American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials 


Ir is the opinion of the Association of 
State Highway Officials that the adop- 
tion of a uniform standard to govern 
gross weight, sizes and speeds for mo- 
tor vehicles is a necessity for these 
reasons: 

To establish a fundamental prerequi- 
site of highway design; promote eff- 
ciency in highway operation; secure 
safety in highway operation; stabilize 
the relationships between the highway 
and the motor ‘vehicle. 

Therefore, the association makes de- 
tailed recommendations to authorities 
controlling highways, regarding speed, 
sizes and gross weights. 


Regulation Won't Work 
Without Self-Policing 
By Ted V. Rodgers 


President, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 


Proper regulation, both state and 
national, is desirable and necessary. 
But the industry, composed of 250,000 
to 300,000 individuals, most of them 
owning but one truck, is too large, too 
scattered and too varied to be policed 
by a few inspectors. The members of 
the industry, through their associations, 
must be the enforcement agents. In 
other words, self-regulation, similar to 
the machinery employed under the 
trucking code, must be a part of any 
plan, state or national, in control of 
trucking, if regulation is to be a bene- 
fit and not a burden. 





Good Road Work Has Just Begun—by 
T. H. MacDonald, Bureau of Public Roads 
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Trucks Are What the 


I HIS is a side-step. My task was 


to write an article on trucks and the 
role they play in the every-day affairs 
of the 125,000,000 who constitute 
America. But I find, as I approach the 
assignment, my story is already writ- 
ten. It comes from the offices, shops, 
mills, factories and plants of more than 
35,000 busy men and women, engaged 
in virtually every line and calling of 
American enterprise, tossed as if from 
a gigantic dice-box to every corner, 
far and near, of the United States. 
The story came in official records to 


Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordina- 
tor of Transportation, from 35,468 
separate firms and covers all their in- 
coming and outgoing shipments of 
merchandise of every description in 
less than carload lots in 1932. Those 
firms handled the tremendous total of 
112,142,038 tons of merchandise dur- 
ing the year. More than half of that 
mountain of goods—54 per cent, to be 
exact—moved by motor truck. Fifty- 
one per cent of the mountain so moved 
purely because of sound, common- 
sense business methods and the re- 





maining three per cent, the writers 
reported, was moved by truck because 
the firms were influenced by personal 
friendship or interest to favor the 
trucks for transportation. 

Mr. Eastman’s composite returns 
show that of the 112,000,000 tons. ap- 
proximately 29,500,000 were hauled 
by truck 50 miles or less; nearly 25,- 
000,000 tons were hauled from 50 to 
250 miles; and somewhat more than 
6,000,000 tons were hauled 250 miles 
or more. Thus the trucks transported 
for varying distances some 60,500,000 
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By WILLIAM P. HELM 
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Washington correspondent; 
author of "The Truth About 
Taxes” and '‘'Washington 
Swindle Sheet," co-author, 
“History of the Anti-Saloon 
League,” "The Federal Bud- 
get,” "Prohibition Inside Out.” 
His articles on economics, 








finance and government have 


Author and Publicist been syndicated in 300 papers. 


A MERE infant in pre-war days, the motor 
truck during the last 20 years has grown steadily in stature and 
importance until today it is definitely a transportation giant. 
Commerce and industry have taken it to their bosoms and used 
it to their advantage and to the public's advantage. The welfare 
of thousands of communities is solely dependent on truck trans- 
portation, and countless other thousands could not get along 
without it. 

The truck's reason for being and the truck industry's present 
stature are founded on sound economics. It is not merely be- 
cause the truck often performs transportation services more 
cheaply, but because it performs them as no other transpor- 
tation can perform them or is disposed to perform them. 


story of the truck on the highway yes- 
terday and today; the tale of the truck’s 
growth and development in answer to 
vital needs no other form of transporta- 
tion can answer; the Odyssey of its 
wanderings through the recent dec- 
ades to the fullness of its present 
service; and a hint of its promise for 
Tomorrow. 

It is a record as full and complete 


> as any masters ever wrote for any 
U 1C re | & em public servant in the Nation’s indus- 
trial history. No essential industry is 


missing from the long roster of those 
proclaiming, from the fullness of ex- 


Its Demand for Quick, Dependable Delivery of All perience, the quality of its service. 


Just to call the roll of the lines of 


Kinds of Commodities Has Compelled Merchants —terprise contributing to Mr. East- 


man’s symposium is to glimpse the 


to Operate Them and Shippers to Engage Them completeness with which all industry 


tons of the 112,000,000. The remain- 
ing 51,500,000 were distributed among 
railroads in their 1. c. 1. service, for- 
warders and express companies. 


THuere were substantial reasons, of 


course, for the dominant part enacted 
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is served today by this newest agency 
of swift, efficient and economical trans- 
port. We hear them answer “Here”: 


by the trucks in transporting the goods 
of these 35,468 firms. In the recital 
of those reasons, the firms whose mer- 
chandise was carried go far beneath 
the surface of current savings and con- 
venience. A fragment here and another 
there, they have written the whole 


Auto parts and accessories. Bever- 
ages. Books, magazines, paper, paper 
articles, stationery and printing. Boots 
and shoes. Building materials, plumb- 
ing supplies and roofing. Candy, con- 
fectionery and bakery goods. Chain 

(Turn To Pace 66, PLEASE) 
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THEY GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD-—AND MORE 


MONG the nation’s in- 
dustries, highway trans- 
portation is the husky 
youth, alert and able to 
do a lot of work. While 

some members of the family have out- 
lived the days of their fullest useful- 
ness, and although others that are 
vigorous are unable to find enough 
work to keep them busy, highway 
transportation is geared to the present 
and most certainly is not without a job. 

On the basis of natural assumption 


it is entitled to appreciation and en- 
couragement. The nation’s legislators, 
as well as the nation’s citizens who do 
not make laws, should be glad to have 
the benefits of its activity and_ its 
service. 

But the fact is that handicaps and 
discouragements, instead of aids and 
encouragements, are being heaped upon 
this efficient and economical means of 
moving people and things. 

Looking behind that fact, a discern- 
ing eye can see that highway transpor- 


tation is hampered, instead of helped, 
largely because highway users—ship- 
pers, farmers, producers and _ con- 
sumers—have been comparatively 
silent. As a result, misconceptions and 
misunderstandings about the use of 
highways have flourished in the public 
mind and in legislative councils. 
Sharp truths must be advanced to 
cut away the vast volume of false im- 
pressions and erroneous conclusions. 
Otherwise there can be no hope that 
highway transportation will be able to 
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THAT PREVAIL ABOUT HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


5. 


Unbending All the Nails of Propaganda 
That Railroads Have Been Driving Into 
the Coffin They Built for Motor Trucks 











By ROY 





Former Member Missouri Legislature, 
Director 
National Highway Users Conference 
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make progress for its own sake and for 
the benefit of the nation. 

It is certain that con- 
tinuation of the pres- 
ent state of affairs will 
invite further pyramid- 
ing of special motor- 
tax levies and_ the 
forging of new and 
heavier shackles of ill- 
advised, unnecessary 
or premature regula- 
tory measures. If so, 
highway transporta- 
tion, of course, will 
suffer. But the people 
as a whole will be de- 
prived in large meas- 
ure of the services and 
economies which high- 
way transportation pro- 
vides. 

Any effort to clear 
the present of errone- 
ous ideas, for the sake 
of future understand- 
ing and progress, must 
be accompanied by a 


full valuation of an important basic 
principle. 

It may be stated as follows: 

Highway users of every class are, 
and should be, willing to pay every tax 
which can be justly levied against 
them; and they are willing to support 
and to submit to such constructive 
regulation as is necessary to guard the 
public safety and to promote the pub- 
lic interest. 

Application of that principle involves 
a defining of “fair taxes for motor 
transport” and “constructive regula- 
tion.” 

Turn, then, to a statement which has 
come from an unbiased source—from a 
source that had no selfish interest in 
motor transport: 

“We can only apply such regulation 
and assess such taxes as would be nec- 
essary if there were no railroads, and 
let the effect be what it may.” 


Tuis guiding dictum is a part of the 
report made Feb. 13, 1933, by the 
National Transportation Committee, of 
which Calvin Coolidge, former Presi- 
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dent of the United States, was chair- 
man, and of which Alfred E. Smith, 
Bernard M. Baruch, Clark Howell and 
Alexander Legge were members. The 
Committee was appointed at the in- 
stance of institutions which were large 
holders of railroad securities. It had 
impartial transportation experts of the 
Brookings Institution as its advisers. 

Here is another valuable statement 
to which attention must be given: 


“No legislation should be enacted . 


which has for its purpose the stifling 
of any legitimate form of transporta- 
tion.” . 

This pointed declaration was made 
by the Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users. That committee 
included nationally known leaders in 
the fields of railroad operation and 
highway transportation. 

If those two statements, together 
with the indication of their authorita- 
tive sources, can be deeply impressed 
upon the minds of people in general 
and legislators in particular, wasteful 
and misguided actions relating to trans- 
portation will be averted. 

It is not necessary here to present 
the vast volume of evidence which 
proves that highway users are paying 
their fair share of the cost of building 
and maintaining the roads they use. 


Levies which could not be devised 
or imposed if the motor vehicle did not 
exist brought a total return of $1,128,- 
000,000 to Federal, state and local 
governments in 1933. That figure 
represents a tax of 28 per cent, per 
year, on the basis of valuation and the 
total of special motor taxes in 1933 ex- 
ceeded the wholesale value of all 
motor vehicles produced in that year. 

Much of the highway transportation 
attack is directed against commercial 
motor vehicles—that is, buses and 
trucks. The charge that these vehicles 
operate under “a subsidy” fills the air 
when persons who seek to reduce use 
of highway transportation complain. 

The truth of the matter is that buses 
and trucks comprised only approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of the total number 
of motor vehicles in 1933. But in that 
same year, they paid approximately 
$250,000,000—or about 25 per cent— 
of the special motor tax bill. 

A calm view of the situation leads to 
the conclusion that while heavier 
vehicles as a class probably are paying 
their fair share of the national motor- 
tax bill, a considerable range of dif- 
ference exists among states. 

In some states, it is entirely probable, 
these heavier vehicles pay less than 
their share. In others, however, they 
pay more than their share: so neither 


under-payment nor over-payment in 
extreme degree is found when the en- 
tire nation is considered. 

Because nearly everybody considers 
the automobile to be a necessity, and 
for the reason that collection of fees 
and taxes from highway users is com- 
paratively easy, the trend toward mak- 
ing excessive demands for funds from 
motor vehicle operation is very definite. 
Already, there are signs that motor 
taxes have just about reached the point 
where the law of diminishing returns is 
placing its grip upon the situation. 

Looking at this whole matter from 
the standpoint of the money-needing 
units of government, a sweeping reform 
of the whole motor-tax structure, rather 
than building of that structure to dizzy- 
ing heights, is what is required. 


OFFICIALS of each state must map 
long-range and rational road programs: 
and they must fix sound rates of tax- 
ation as a means of gathering the funds 
for highway construction and main- 
tenance from those who use the high- 
ways and are willing to pay their just 
share of the entailed expense. Also, 
the amount of highway cost to be allo- 
cated to highway users must be ac- 
curately determined. 

Motor vehicle owners today are in 
agreement that they should pay the 
entire cost of the state highway 
systems, a part of the cost of the 
county and township roads and a part 
of the cost of arterial routes through 
urban areas. With respect to the cost 
of county and township roads, the part 
to be paid by motorists should be 
determined by the extent to which 
those roads are subjected to general 
use, as distinguished from purely local 
or land-service roads. 

In this year 1935, marked by meet- 
ings of legislatures in virtually all 
states, budgetary needs create an in- 
clination to veer away from those ac- 
cepted tenets. There is an inspired 
demand that motor-vehicle owners pay 
the bill representing the cost of all 
roads and streets. 

As much justice, and as much possi- 
bility of successful achievement of 
financial objectives, attend this demand 
as would be attached to one which 
would seek to impose the entire cost 
of apprehending all criminals upon the 
owners of safes and vaults. 

The police system goes far beyond 
the apprehension of  safe-crackers. 
And, just as certainly, the highway 
system has social, economic and com- 
munity values above the use derived 
by owners and operators of motor 
vehicles. 

Not content with plans to saddle the 
entire highway cost upon highway 
users, however, many governmental 
units now are raiding highway funds 


Tre National Highway 
Users Conference, Roy F. Britton, director, 
was organized in October, 1932, with offices 
in Washington, D. C. It includes shippers, 
farmers, car owners, publishers, retail 
groups, and industries serving highway 
transport. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., is chairman; 
Ernest N. Smith is vice-chairman and L. J. 
Taber is secretary-treasurer. The functions 
of the organization are: 
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and are using the money for purposes 
which have absolutely no connection 
with highways. 

This practice, styled as “diversion” 
for want of a word that more closely 
fits it, is spreading. Unless it is halted 
it will spread over virtually the entire 
country, only a few stakes having con- 
stitutional provisions that prevent its 
adoption. 

Among the evils that thrive upon 
diversion of highway funds are the 
following: 

Double taxation of motorists; impo- 
sition of a disproportionate share of 
governmental costs upon motorists; en- 
couragement to establish higher motor 
taxes; endangering of bonded indebt- 
edness of states; obsolescence of road 
plant; increased highway hazards; use 
of road funds for political operations 
of the “pork barrel” type; and post- 
ponements of the inevitable and neces- 
sary overhauling of state tax structures. 

The mere fact that the money is 
diverted to relief programs or schools 
—or any other worthy cause—does not 
set aside the certainty that raids on 
highway funds result in more net harm 
than good. 

An offshoot of the growing taxation 
of highway users is seen in a plan, now 
being considered in many states, under 
which “ports of entry” would be estab- 
lished along state boundaries. Such a 
system already has been placed in 
force by Kansas, where only good ad- 
ministrative practice has prevented it 
from producing the untoward results 
which it has the power to produce. 

Originally devised as a means of pre- 
venting evasion of the gasoline taxes, 
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1. To act as a clearing house for the 
collection and dissemination to its members 
of information concerning present and pro- 
posed national, state and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting motor vehicles. 

2. To study equitable policies of taxation 
for the provision and maintenance of public 
highways. 

3. To serve as a meeting ground for the 
discussion of policies of taxation of high- 


way-users and the problems of securing ade- 
quate highway transportation facilities. 

4. To act as an agency for coordinating 
as far as practicable the activities of its 
associates in carrying out the purposes of 
this organization. 

5. To encourage the formation within each 
state of a conference or organization with 
purposes in accord with those of the Na- 
tional Conference. 
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the port of entry system has grown as 
an idea until now its use for a wide 
range of control and inspection pur- 
poses is proposed. Establishment of 
this system surely will transform states 
into “small nations,” with each port of 
entry being in reality a “customs sta- 
tion.” Such developments, in addition 
to impending the free flow of interstate 
commerce, will be in opposition to 
American thoughts and desires. 


CoNTEMPLATION of the dangers 
held by the proposed ports of entry 
leads directly to the question of re- 
strictive regulation of highway trans- 
portation. Those who seek to hamper 
and handicap highway transportation 
have led the public to believe that 
trucks and buses are not regulated. 
The phrase they have used—‘“subsi- 
dized and unregulated competition”— 
is a classic example of a slogan that 
has been spread far and wide to ob- 
scure the facts. 

One of the related facts is that the 
prevailing idea of absence of regula- 
tion as regards highway transportation 
is marked by both confusion and ex- 
aggeration. 

Part of the confusion rises from neg- 
lect to draw a distinction between reg- 
ulation of the size and weight of vehi- 
cles and regulation as it applies to 
rates and practices. 

Establishment of uniform  regula- 
tions dealing with dimensions and 
weights of commercial vehicles operat- 
ing on the highways is a development 
which highway users devotedly desire. 

Highway users recognize the basic 
principle that commercial vehicles can- 
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not be of such size as to produce dan- 
ger or inconvenience to the public. 
Likewise, they are in accord with the 
principle that commercial vehicles 
must not be so heavy as to put too 
much of a strain upon roadways, with 
resultant damage and imposition of a 
burden upon other users of highways 
and the community as a whole. They 
have quite generally approved the rec- 
ommendations of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials as to 
size and weight restrictions. 


Owners and operators of commer- 
cial motor vehicles, therefore, are defi- 
nite and strong in their support of uni- 
form regulations which have the effect 
of eliminating dangers and inconve- 
nience to the general public. But they 
are just as definite and strong in their 
opposition to proposed regulations 
which are being advanced in the effort 
to throttle highway transportation for 
the sake of reducing the volume of hon- 
est competition it affords. 

Listening to those who deliver them- 
selves of preachments linked to the 
text “Highway Transportation is Not 
Regulated,” it is very easy to gain the 
impression that buses and trucks oper- 
ate when and where they please with- 
out any thought of responsibility to 
the public. 

That impression cannot endure in 
the face of the following facts: 

Motor buses are regulated today by 
47 states. The second Eastman Re- 
port, submitted to President Roosevelt 
on March 10, 1934, showed that 42 
states require common-carrier truck 
operators to obtain a Certificate of 





Public Convenience and Necessity; 
that 25 states require contract car- 
riers to secure a permit; that 45 states 
require financial responsibility for 
common-carrier trucks; that 28 states 
require financial responsibility for con- 
tract-carrier trucks; that 36 states re- 
quire the approval of rates of common 
carriers; that 34 states require the 
filing or approval of rates of contract 
carriers; that 47 states may fix or pre- 
scribe rates, fees and charges for com- 
mon carriers; and that 22 states may 
do likewise for contract carriers. 

In addition, there is a mass of state 
laws and commission rulings governing 
the hours of service of drivers of buses 
and trucks. 


Any study relating to the question 
of federal regulation of truck opera- 
tions must give heed to the significant 
fact that opposition to that regulation 
has come, not from manufacturers or 
from operators of trucks, but from 
shippers. The shippers, according to 
their views as expressed in testimony 
on the Rayburn Bill and elsewhere, are 
convinced that type of regulation 
would produce increased shipping 
costs. They likewise are certain that 
federal regulation of truck transporta- 
tion rates would have the effect of es- 
tablishing those rates at the levels held 
by railroad rates. That, to be sure, has 
been the effect in many states. 

Thoughts along that line lead to the 
place where a clear view can be had of 
the major determination set forth by 
highway users. This determination is 
based upon the conviction that the 
public is entitled to motor-transport 
rates that are based exclusively upon 
the type and quality of service ren- 
dered. 

The circumstances and conditions 
amidst which other forms of transpor- 
tation operate can have no rightful 
bearing upon the motor-transport rates. 
Nor can efforts to improve the finan- 
cial status of other transportation me- 
diums be advanced at the expense of 
highway transportation and at the con- 
sequent expense of the public. 

Highway users simply ask that high- 
way transportation rates be in complete 
accord with the cost of service ren- 
dered and that no outside elements 
which would increase highway trans- 
portation rates be permitted to exer- 
cise effect. 

Misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions concerning highway transporta- 
tion, standing as dangerous invitations 
to inroads upon the public interest, will 
vanish as that simple statement of pol- 
icy is more broadly proclaimed and 
accepted. 











THE King's Highway has always been 
the people's highway. It was the first of public utilities; the 


primary artery for commerce and travel thousands of years 
before railroads were dreamed of. Toll roads were always 
unpopular, and have practically disappeared because the 
people insisted upon the open highway freely accessible to 


everybody. 


The Freedom of 
Highways Must 
Be Preserved 


Railroads, in Trying to Restore Their Former 
Monopoly of Transportation, Are Seeking to 
Deprive the Public of Rights to the Open Road 


By JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


White House Secretary to Presidents Harding and Coolidge, and Who 
Made Transportation Studies in Europe for President Theodore Roosevelt 


[ OR three or four years a nation- 


wide propaganda has been carried on 
regarding the crisis in transportation. 
Organized, financed and directed by 
the railroads, it persistently assumes 
that “transportation” means “rail- 
roads” and nothing else; that the rail- 
roads are all of transportation, that 
they have a divine right of monopoly, 
and that any attempt to compete ought 
to be forbidden. 

It is true that we confront a trans- 
portation crisis; but it is far more than 
a crisis in railroad affairs. It is a 
revolution. 

Over-capitalization, excessive rates, 
unwillingness to improve equipment 
and service, together with utter lack of 
vision, have brought the railroads to a 


desperate pass. But that is no con- 
vincing reason why other forms of 
transportation should be outlawed, why 
the railroads should be confirmed in 
monopoly. On the contrary, the fact 
that the railroad fabric is visibly 
breaking down ought to be recognized 
as reason for giving other transporta- 
tion agencies a chance. 

In the last dozen years railroad 
mileage has fallen off nearly 1000 
miles a year; and in recent years the 
tendency has been to speed up the rate 
of abandonment. High authorities have 
repeatedly declared that something like 
one-third of present mileage ultimately 
would have to be abandoned in order 
to save the rest from bankruptcy. In 
the last three years Government loans 














































aggregating roundly half a billion dol- 
lars have been necessary to save a 
large share of railroad mileage from 
receivership. 

But this is only the beginning of 
the story. One hardly dares estimate 
the deferred maintenance that has ac- 
cumulated in the last five years. Road 
beds have been neglected, equipment 
has fallen into disrepair, motive power 
increasingly put on the bad order list. 
The stitch in time has been neglected; 
the rail plant has been sweated within 
an inch of its life. And yet in these 
years of failing business and neglected 
maintenance, railroad capitalization 
has increased almost a round billion 
dollars! 

There, in rough outline, is a picture 
of the system that is demanding a com- 
plete monopoly of our transportation 
business. It asks us to tax and “regu- 
late” the trucks and buses off the high- 
ways; it wants all transportation put 
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Judson C. Welliver 


under the control of a federal agency 
that for 50 years has dealt exclusively 
with railroads, has done its thinking 
in railroad terms, and has become the 
wet nurse, the guardian and protector 
of railroad interests. 

Thus far this attack has been di- 
rected against highway transportation; 
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to place it under such heavy taxes and 
burdensome restrictions as to destroy 
it and force the business back to the 
rails. The people, who through gaso- 
line taxes and motor license fees, have 
built and paid for the national high- 
way system, are asked to legislate 
themselves off those very highways. 
And, preposterous as it seems, the rail- 
road plea has all too frequently been 
sympathetically received by people 
who do not understand, or who have 
forgotten the evils of a few decades 
ago when the railroads enjoyed the 
monopoly they now want to reestablish. 

There is need to get back to first 
principles about this matter. The 
King’s Highway has always been the 
people’s highway. It was the first of 
public utilities; the primary artery for 
travel and commerce thousands of 
years before railroads were dreamed 
of. Toll roads were always unpopular, 
and have practically disappeared be- 
cause the people insisted upon the 


open highway accessible to everybody. 
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With modern road construction and 
motor vehicles, the highway has be- 
come more useful, more necessary, 
more important than ever before. Yet, 
because the railroads want the busi- 
ness, the public is gradually being de- 
prived of its rights on the open road. 

This is not a rash and unsupport- 
able statement. It is susceptible of 
proof from experience in practically 
every state. In Texas, when excessive 
freight rates drove the people to use 
highway transportation in marketing 
their cotton, the railroads got the legis- 
lature to forbid truckloads of over 
7000 pounds. In Kansas they got the 
legislature to pass the iniquitous port- 
of-entry law, whose thinly concealed 
purpose is to hamper highway trans- 
portation under pretense of promoting 
highway safety. So delighted are the 
railroad lobbies with this newest and 
most ingenious method of ham-string- 
ing highway transportation, that they 
have been introducing similar bills 

(Turn To Pace 68, PLEASE) 





Calvin Coolidge 





Clark Howell— Alexander Legge—Calvin 


One thing is certain. Automotive transporta- 
tion is an advance in the march of progress. 
It is here to stay. We cannot invent restrictions 
for the benefit of railroads. We can only 





Guiding Principles 


FOR LEGISLATORS TO CONSIDER BEFORE INVENTING 


= regulation of competing 


services is not the solution of the rail- 
road problem, and such regulation 
should be established only in the pub- 
lic interest. 

As to competition by motor trucks 
and buses, the testimony given before 
us does not indicate to me that the 
competition is at this time as serious a 
menace to the railroads as they claim 
it to be. 

Interstate trucks and buses as yet 
carry only a comparatively small part 
of all freight and passengers. 

On the other hand, it is unquestion- 
able that this form of transportation 
will soon be used more and more, be- 
cause it is economical and efficient. 

Extravagant claims are made as to 
the penalizing of railroad as contrasted 
with highway transportation by taxes 
and by numerous regulations affecting 
service and labor. Trucks and buses 


are already substantially taxed through 
license, gasoline and oil taxes. 

I believe that regulation should, for 
the present, be for the purpose of in- 
suring responsibility, and fixing the 
physical standards for vehicles and for 
similar purposes, rather than for the 
fixing of rates. 

What we need is a new transporta- 
tion system, not endless hearings on a 
system that does not work. 

I believe that the railroads will be 
unsuccessful in attempts to maintain 
their present physical, operating and 
financial structure at the expense of 
the general public by penalizing com- 
petitors and raising competing trans- 
portation costs, inflating securities, 
raising rates, limiting taxation, by 
States and municipalities through Fed- 
eral legislation, borrowing government 
money without adequate security, and 
other like devices. 


As Laid Down by the Na- 
tional Transportation 
(Coolidge) Committee, Or- 
ganized at the Request of 


Much of the difficulty which the railroads 
ascribe to automotive and potential air 
and pipe line competition should and could 
have been relieved by an alert and aggres- 
sive railroad policy. 

We believe that if the railroads had re- 
garded themselves more accurately as pur- 
veyors of transportation rather than as 
guardians of a monopoly, they would have 
been more alert to take advantage of every 
development in their field and that a more 


progressive policy might have turned to 


their own distinct advantage the very things 


they now regard as a burden and a threat. 
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apply such regulation and assess such taxes 
as would be necessary if there were no rail- 
roads, and let the effect be what it may. (The 
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Alfred E. Smith 


of Transportation 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRUCKS FOR RAILROAD BENEFIT 


Railroad Security Holders 
to Examine the Plight of 
Railroads and to Counsel 
Them on Remedial Measures 


Resort to government as an alternative to 
self-help is to be deplored. 

Railroads have been remiss in not getting 
the most out of new methods. The truck, in 
local and terminal service, motor-drawn 
equipment on rails and highways in many 
cases afford a way to a beneficent trans- 
‘port revolution, that the railroads them- 
selves owed a duty to the public to have 
led, and that the quicker they do so now, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 


After they have taken this logical step, we 


wonder whether they will be so eager to 


restrict these other forms of transportation. 
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Those who are responsible for pres- 
ent railroad management need not com- 
plain of radical or drastic government 
action in the near future if they are 
unwilling even to attempt to meet their 
problems in a bold, forthright way 
through their own initiative and co- 
operation. 

Automotive transportation should be 
put under such regulation as is neces- 
sary for public protection. It should 
bear its fair burden of tax but only on 
a basis of compensation for public ex- 
penditure on its behalf, plus its share 
of the general tax load. 

Neither tax nor regulation should be 
applied for any purpose of handicap- 
ping the march of progress for the 
benefit of the railroads. 

Railroads should do much that they 
have not done to improve their condi- 
tion without any Government help at 
all. They should be freed of unneces- 


sary restrictions on the doing of it. 
Railroads should adopt the compet- 
ing methods of which they complain. 
Transport methods and equipment 
should be brought up-to-date. 
Unprofitable railroad services should 


be replaced by cheaper alternative 
transport methods. 
Regulatory jurisdiction should be 


extended to the whole National trans- 
portation system but applied only to 
the extent necessary for the public pro- 
tection. The existing regulatory mech- 
anism of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is inadequate and should be 
improved by reorganization without 
expansion or increased expense. 
Government policies should be freed 
of any purpose either to favor or to 
handicap any form of transportation 
with relation to any other form. In a 
fair field and no favor competition 
should be allowed to decide the result. 








AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 








A DROUGHT, SAY FARMERS, ON 


Diversion of 
Highway Funds 


Farm Groups Would Dry-Up Diversion Senti- 
ment to Save the Invalidation of Highway 
Bonds and to Assure Low-Cost Rural Roads 


cc 
V/ recommend that the Federal 


Government and the states discontinue 
the present tendency to resort to the 
gas tax for general revenue and that 
this tax be used exclusively for roads 
and streets as it affords a practical 
opportunity to finance these facilities 
on the principle of benefits received.” 
This is the answer of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to the diver- 
sion tendency now threatening the wel- 
fare of every motor vehicle user and 
which contains a dire threat to the 
economic use in future years of the 
great highway system we have built in 
the United States by public taxes. 

- This agricultural declaration is hand- 
somely supported by Federal legisla- 
tion which, in 1934, declared “It is 
unfair and unjust to tax motor vehicle 
transportation unless the proceeds of 


such taxation are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement, or maintenance 
of highways.” This Federal declara- 
tion, coupled as it is with penalties in 
the way of lesser amounts of the Fed- 
eral highway funds if states divert 
gasoline and similar taxes, contains a 
national policy which it would be well 
for our state legislatures more definitely 
to recognize. 

Literally billions of dollars have 
been expended on the national high- 
way system; practically every dollar of 
this expenditure has been secured 
from taxes of one kind or another paid 
by our citizens. The necessary en- 
largements of both the primary and 
the secondary highway systems, and 
their maintenance, requires that there 
be no breaking down of the tax method 
which heretofore has worked so ad- 











Tue nation's farmers go 
on record as definitely opposed to 
the tendency to divert motor tax 
revenue to serve any other purpose 
than its original one of building, 
maintaining, improving roads. 

The farmer opposes diversion on 
two fronts. One is from the point 
of view of the invalidation of the 
highway bonds of his state or county. 
The other is the unfairness of it 
among farmers and between farmers 
and townsfolk. 

The farmer's opposition to diver- 
sion of taxes is legitimate and vital. 
He realizes that if diversion con- 
tinues it will be a death-blow to his 
hopes of getting the lower cost all- 
weather roads built out to him in 
rural districts. 
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mirably in securing funds for highway 
building and maintenance. But the 
states, in recent years, are undertaking 
tasks which formerly were not consid- 
ered as being necessary public ser- 
vices and, with relief of various kinds 
staring state administrators in the face, 
the temptation and the tendency have 
been to reach out and divert more and 
more of gas taxes and motor vehicle 
revenue for uses other than building 
and maintaining highways. 


In Pennsylvania there is now under 
consideration a most flagrant develop- 
ment of gasoline tax diversion. The 
effort in that state is under way to add 
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two cents to the state gas tax and 
divert every dollar of revenue derived 
therefrom into relief and other activi- 
ties rather than to devote the revenue 
from this increased gas tax to building 
more farm-to-market roads and main- 
taining the fine highway system which 
the state of Pennsylvania already has. 

There are, among others, two pri- 
mary approaches to the question of 
diversion, from the point of view of 
the farmer. First of all the farmer is 
a man who ordinarily does not like to 
see his governmental units plunge head- 
long into debt; but if public debt, in 
the way of bonds, must be incurred, 
some method must be devised on the 
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date of incurring the debt for paying 
off the obligation. Many states have 
issued bonds for highway purposes, 
and have, by state laws or otherwise, 
designated that the revenue from gaso- 
line and similar taxes should be used 
to guarantee payment of interest and 
to amortize the bonds. Farmers do 
not like to see these highway bonds 
invalidated by taking from them their 
basic foundation of the gasoline and 
other taxes which were originally de- 
signed to underwrite bond issues. 

A second point of view that the farm- 
ers have on the diversion question is 
that it penalizes our citizens who live 

(Turn To Pace 70, PLease) 


FARMER 
GROUPS 
OPPOSE 


THE RAILROAD IDEA OF 


Regulation 
FOR MOTOR CARRIERS AND 


Diversion 
OF STATE HIGHWAY FUNDS 


American National Live 
Stock Association 


[Resolution adopted at thirty-eighth annual 
— Rapid City, S. D., Jan. 9-11, 
1935 


“é 

WHEREAS the railroads have al- 
ways established their rates, fares and 
charges upon the basis of what the 
traffic representatives thought the traf- 
fic would bear, without regard to the 
cost of performing the services; and 

“Whereas, in the march of progress, 
the advent of motor vehicles in the 
transportation field has destroyed the 
monopoly formerly enjoyed by the 
railroads; and 





“Whereas motor vehicles have been 
according the public materially lower 
rates, fares and charges than, and in 
many instances superior to, those of 
the railroad; and 

“Whereas the railroads and their 
allies have long been waging a vigor- 
ous campaign to secure legislation in 
the guise of regulation to strangle the 
motor vehicle transportation industry, 
so as to restore the railroads to their 
former monopolistic position; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association is vigor- 
ously opposed to the enactment of any 
legislation, either state or federal, 
which has for its purpose the saddling 
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of a burden on the motor vehicle trans- 
portation industry for the benefit of 
the railroads; and, be it further 
“Resolved, That if and when further 
legislation is required to govern the 
motor vehicle industry, the test of such 
regulation should be; whether it is 
essential to protect those who pay 
and/or bear rates, fares and charges.” 
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National Farmers Union 


[Statement made by E. H. Everson, president 
Feb. 4, 1935] 
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ers of gasoline of any group, hence the 


largest payers of gasoline taxes. Gaso- 
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line taxes were imposed for the con- 
struction and maintenance of high- 
ways, it being considered as the fair- 
est measure of the use of said high- 
ways. We are therefore opposed to 
the appropriation of gasoline or motor 
vehicle license tax funds for other than 
highway purposes. We are opposed to 
the imposition of any federal tax on 


gasoline and opposed to any federal 
regulation of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion so far as rates are concerned.” 


American Farm Bureau 
Federation 


[From Resolution adopted at sixteenth 
annual meeting, Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 10-12, 
1934] 


“We recommend that the federal 
government and the states discontinue 
the present tendency to resort to the 
gas tax for general revenue and that 
this tax be used exclusively for roads 
and streets as it affords a practical op- 
portunity to finance these facilities on 
the principle of benefits received. 

“Regulation of the motor truck 
either by code or law, can easily extend 
to that point where the costs of motor 
transportation will be  exorbitantly 
high. The trucking industry .. . is 
an individual activity on the part of 
farmers and others who have some- 
thing to haul on the highways. It is 
impossible for the federal government 
equitably to regulate the rates and ser- 
vices to be offered by individual citi- 
zens. . . . Fixing of interstate trucking 
rates either by code or law is opposed. 
Substantially the only federal law or 
regulation needed for trucks, other 
than common carriers, is such as will 
protect public safety regarding speed, 
load, length and similar items, the 
specifications for which have been pro- 
mulgated by the U. S. Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads.” 


National Grange 


[From 1935 Legislative Program] 


“No taxation or regulation of motor 
vehicles should be permitted which has 
for its purpose any increase in cost or 
restriction in use, in order to equalize 
competition between motor transporta- 
tion and other forms of transportation. 

“Every special tax collected for high- 
way improvement should be conserved 
for that purpose alone. Consequently 
no gasoline tax diversion should be 
paid. 

“We oppose placing water and motor 
transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
sole function of which has been to reg- 
ulate the railroads.” 





By V. A. LESLIE 


Economist, 
Public Affairs 
Council 


A PROGRAM 


HE following steps can 
be taken without imperil- 


the financial situation 


in your state: 


~ 


. Strengthen gas tax 


laws and prevent eva- 
sion. 


. Prosecute bootleggers. 


. Adequate enforcement 


staff of inspectors, 
auditors and patrol- 
men. 


. Survey highway needs, 


make traffic counts and 
have a planned road 
program. 


. A state highway com- 


mission with county 
roads under state 
highway department. 


. Abolish all exemptions. 
. Stop diversion of taxes. 
. Reduce gasoline taxes. 





Lets Get the 
Gouge Out of 
Gas Taxation 


Abuses of One of the Most Popular Tax Measures 
Ever Adopted Make It Necessary for Highway In- 
terests to Unite In Calling Loudly for a Halt 


THEY GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
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ET’S drive over to Har- 
perville, Father.” 
“No we can’t go 
there, Betty. The 
road is still full of ruts and bumps 
from the last rain. Mr. Harris drove 
over there last Thursday. He hit a 
hole and broke a rear spring. I guess 
we better just drive around town this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh gee, Daddy! Last Sunday we 
planned to drive out to Uncle Dan’s 
and we couldn’t because it was rain- 
ing. Daddy! What’s the use of hav- 
ing a car if we can’t ever go anywhere 
in it?” 

“There is a lot of truth in what you 
say, Betty, but they tell me it costs 
$25,000 a mile to build a concrete road 
and county taxes are about as high as 
we can pay now.” 

How many of us who are old enough 
to vote remember family conferences 
similar to the above, 15 years or more 
ago? 


BREAD—AND MORE 





Certainly there was an_ increasing 
demand for “all weather” highways 
in every part of the country for we 
had just emerged triumphant from the 
war bathed in aura of idealism and 
false prosperity. The desire to go 
places and see things was strong upon 
us, and we “stay at homes” listened 
with envy to the story of returned 
travelers from Europe of the fine high- 
ways they found in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. 
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With characteristic American intitia- 
tive we did something about it, for 
weren't we the clever people living in 
the finest and richest country on earth? 

Mr. Loyal M. Graham of Forest 
Grove, Ore., drafted a bill levying a 
tax of one cent a gallon on gasoline, 
the revenue to be used for highways. 
This bill was sponsored by Messrs. 
Wm. B. Dennis, of Carlton; C. C. 


Chapman of Portland and James S. 
Stewart of Fossil, Ore., and passed 


The white man's modern burden 


Feb. 25. 1919. It is quite safe to say 
that this was one of the few popular 
taxes ever imposed. 

The pennies began to flow in slowly 
at first, but with ever increasing 
rapidity as one state after another en- 
acted similar legislation. By 1929 
every state in the Union imposed a 
gasoline tax. Today the rate varies 
from 2 to 7 cents per gallon. The 
federal government also levies a gaso- 
line tax of one cent a gallon. The 
cornucopia of gasoline taxes has in- 
deed overflowed for in exactly 16 years 
since its birth on Feb. 25, 1919, they 
have produced the astounding sum of 


$4,620,000,000. 


W HEN this tax was first levied some 
prophetic legislator might well have 
paraphrased Lincoln’s remarks at 
Gettysburg, “people will little heed but 
long remember what we do _ here.” 
This impost which then seemed so 
simple, reasonable, just and equitable 
brought in its train a series of eco- 
nomic, legal, political, financial and 
administrative problems and abuses un- 
paralleled in the history of modern 
taxation. 

It is aur purpose here to briefly trace 











this chain of events and to point where 
possible to solutions to some phases of 
this vexing situation to the end that, 
through a better understanding of 
these, truck and bus operators, fleet 
owners, taxi cab companies, private 
automobile owners, and their legisla- 
tive representatives may meet on a 
common ground of understanding, and 
through this understanding work out 
a more equitable distribution of this 
tax burden. 

The constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor became 
effective in January, 1920. Almost im- 
mediately a bootleg business sprung 
up to -cut an ever widening swath 
across the country, and to leave in its 
wake a trail of crime and disaster un- 
paralleled in modern times. We soon 
became familiar with this situation, 
but it was several years before even 
the tax collector realized that gasoline 
bootlegging was growing up side by 
side with the illicit liquor traffic, for 
though the profits from bootlegging 
gasoline were less than liquor profits, 
nevertheless they were steady, the work 
was not dangerous, hush money and 
bribes were not necessary. In fact, it 
was a quiet and gentlemanly racket. 

Ten or 15 years ago gas tax evasion 
was delightfully simple. One merely 
bought gasoline in a state like Illinois. 
which had no gas tax, and trucked it 
across the line to Indiana where there 
was a tax. It was then sold to filling 
stations slightly under the market price. 
As the tax usually approximated the 
normal profit, this added sales leverage 
and price margin were substantial aids, 
and the bootlegger prospered. 


As time passed and all states levied 
a gasoline tax, it was natural to as- 
sume that this source of illegal profit 
would automatically dry up. But it 
is in just such situations that a natural 
assumer goes astray, for gasoline sold 
for shipment outside the state where 
the original sale is made goes tax free. 
Thus all the tax profiteer had to do 
was to buy his gasoline in one state 
and sell it in another to enjoy to the 
full his additional illegal unearned 
increment. 

That this was being done on a Gar- 
gantuan scale was soon apparent to 
the legitimate oil companies. They 


soon found themselves forced to meet 
cut-rate competition which seemed to 
prosper in the face of adversity. Ob- 
viously there was an Ethiopian in the 









































THEY GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD 








cordwood. Investigation showed that 
these cut-raters were avoiding the tax. 

This situation was borne home to the 
tax administrators and they then tried 
to keep closer tab on the situation, but 
this was difficult to do because one of 
the most favorable features of the gaso- 
line tax was its low collection cost, 
about a tenth of one per cent, an appro- 
priation sufficient only to pay office 
help. 

Finally the situation became so acute 
that steps were taken to strengthen laws 
and increase the enforcement personnel. 


W HEN gasoline taxes for highways 
were first imposed, an immediate wail 
was set up by farmers. Farmers use 
tremendous quantities of gasoline in 
tractors and stationary engines. It was 
obviously unfair to tax such gasoline 
for highway purposes and hence state 
legislators, with an eye on the agri- 
cultural vote, forthwith either exempted 
gas for use in farm machinery or 
agreed to refund the tax. 

Of course, it does require the 
imagination of a Jack Pearl to visualize 
an absent-minded farmer pouring a 
little tax-free gas into Lizzie, or maybe 
into his truck, or filling the tank of 
Cousin John’s car who just drove out 
from the city. This exemption racket 
reached an all time high in 1933 in 
New Jersey when 28 per cent of the 
gasoline sold was exempt from the tax. 

While bootlegging was proceeding 
apace legislators continued to increase 


the gas tax rate until the state rate 
now varies from a low of 2 cents in 
Connecticut and Missouri to a high of 
7 cents per gallon in Tennessee and 
Florida. 

However, taxation hasn’t stopped 
there, for this bonanza proved so allur- 
ing that cities and counties in Florida, 
Alabama, Missouri, and in some other 
states, are taxing gasoline. The federal 
government also climbed on the band 
wagon in 1933, so that now these com- 
bined taxes in certain communities 
reach the staggering total of 12 cents 
per gallon, or a tax of practically 100 
per cent. 

In the interim the petroleum industry 
has fought manfully to keep tax rates 
at reasonable levels because investiga- 
tions have shown that consumption de- 
clines approximately 5 per cent with 
every l-cent increase in the tax rate 
and that bootlegging increases as the 
tax goes up. 

The industry continued its efforts to 
have the states tighten the loopholes in 
their laws and finally began to meet 
with some measure of success. For 
example, Pennsylvania revamped _ its 
law and increased its administrative 
force with the result that it actually 
collected more revenue (per motor 
vehicle registered) in 1934 with a 
3-cent tax than in 1929 with a 4-cent 
tax. 


Tuis problem of evasion was partic- 
ularly acute in New Jersey. In order 
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—— AND MORE 


to demonstrate the loss of revenue 
there the petroleum industry employed 
inspectors and auditors to the number 
of 20, and turned them over to the 
state. These men audited books, 
checked licenses, investigated farm ex- 
emptions, and demonstrated clearly 
that revenues can be tremendously in- 
creased even with the unsatisfactory 
laws which still prevail in Jersey and 
the majority of the other states. 

The desideratum is, of course, a 
uniform law. Such a law is now being 
drafted, but the task presents many 
difficulties on account of widely dif- 
ferent conditions in the various states. 
It is not to be expected that such a 
law will be generally adopted in the 
near future, but in the meantime an 
active campaign to strengthen state 
laws is being waged. 

Adequately to control this situation, 
and collect the maximum revenue from 
state taxes, existing laws must be 
amended to provide for the abolition 
of exemptions, as has been done in 
Arkansas, a very restricted system of 
refunds similar to the plan in North 
Carolina, the licensing and close super- 
vision of all dealers, an_ effective 
system of checking inventories, the 
keeping of adequate records, reason- 
able provisions regarding deductions 
and allowances for losses, enforceable 
provisions against substitution and mis- 
branding, highway patrols, and an 
adequate and trained personnel to in- 
sure enforcement. 


GAS TAXATION 
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However, even if the reforms above 
mentioned were accomplished, the 
fact still remains that the gasoline 
tax is entirely too high to be econom- 
ically sound. The state and federal 
levies alone now average 5.2 cents per 
gallon, which is equivalent to a sales 
tax of 38 per cent. In fact, 32.8 of 
all the expenses of all the states are 
financed through gasoline taxation. 

Legislators harassed for revenue in 
these hard times have lost sight of two 
vital facts: first, that the automobile 
is no longer a luxury, but an everyday 
necessity; and second, that the average 
car is worth less than $200. The 
luxury concept of a motor car is simply 
a reversion to pre-war thinking. 

A similar example of cobweb think- 
ing is in the attitude toward highway 
construction. Obviously roads were 
badly needed everywhere 10 or 15 years 
ago. Accordingly, they were slapped 
down in every direction with the result 
that many expensive high type roads 
were built in unsuitable locations. We 
are too poor to indulge in this practice 
any longer. We must bear in mind 
that we are no longer a rapidly ex- 
panding country. Accurate surveys 
indicate that our population will reach 
a peak around 145,000,000 about 1965. 
We therefore need to provide highways 
for only about four or five million addi- 
tional motorists during the next 30 
years, whereas roads were needed for 
23 million motorists the past 15 years. 


Ir is obvious that under such con- 
ditions millions of acres of marginal 
land—land on which people can barely 
eke out an existence—will be aban- 
doned, as will many small towns and 
villages in these areas. Therefore, 
every state which has not already done 
so—a few of them have—should im- 
mediately survey their territory, first, 
to determine the fertile areas; second, 
to determine the movement of popu- 
lation, and third, to ascertain the areas 
where improved roads will be needed. 
The type of road best suited to a given 
area can only be determined through 
adequate, intelligent traffic counts. 
When these surveys are completed. 
the data can be compiled and studied 
with a view to laying out an intelligent 
10-year highway program. The cost of 
such a program can then be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy, the original 
cost, maintenance, and carrying charges 
calculated, and the gas tax and regis- 
tration fees fixed at rates sufficient to 





provide this revenue and no higher. 

The gasoline tax rates in practically 
every state are already higher than are 
needed to carry out such a program, 
but due to the fact that state legisla- 
tures have been hard put to find new 
sources of revenue in recent years, they 
have turned with increasing frequency 
to the gasoline tax as a never-failing 
source from which to replenish their 
empty coffers. The results of this 
practice are evident on every hand. 
Nearly 25 per cent of the total state 
gasoline tax for 1934 (estimated at 
$560,000,000) has been diverted from 
highway construction and maintenance 
to every conceivable unrelated purpose 
such as unemployment relief, pensions, 
education, the purchase of school 
books, the construction of sea walls. 
balancing the budget, and other pur- 
poses of no direct benefit to the 
motorist. New York leads the states 
and diverts practically 80 per cent of 
the revenue from gas tax and license 
fees, while Massachusetts diverted 37.4 
per cent of her revenue in 1934. 

To illustrate what this means, we 
will cite two concrete illustrations. In 
Massachusetts the average non-motorist 
pays $40.45 in state taxes, while the 
average motorist pays $170.49, or more 
than four times as much. In Penn- 
sylvania the average non-motorist pays 
$34.25 in state taxes, while the motorist 
pays $105. When one realizes that the 
average automobile is valued at less 
than $200, the confiscatory character 
of such taxes readily becomes apparent. 

The English motorist rose up last 
year, demanded and obtained tax re- 
duction. Twenty-five million American 
motorists may do the same if they in- 
terest themselves and become vocal. 

The following steps can be taken 
without imperiling the financial situ- 
ation in your state: 

1. Strengthen the gas tax laws to 
prevent evasion. 

2. Insist that bootleggers be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

3. An adequate enforcement staff of 
inspectors, auditors, and patrolmen. 

4. A thorough survey of highway 
needs, adequate traffic counts and a 
planned highway program. 

5. A state highway commission with 
county roads under the jurisdiction of 
the state highway department. 

6. Abolition of exemptions where 
they now exist. 

7. Stop diversion of highway revenue. 

8. Reduce the gasoline tax. 


Workers entering an automobile factory 


Because the railroads have dinned the story of 
their employment-giving capacities into the nation's 
ears, a comparison between "highway employment" 
and "railroad employment" is in order. 

Railroads, according to their own latest statistics, 
give employment to only 970,893. One comparison 
will show how picayunish that is. The 25,000 fleet 
readers of this publication operate 771,000 trucks; 
that accounts for 771,000 drivers. There you have 
almost as many employees as all the railroads put 
together, and no account has been taken of the 
thousands of superintendents, supervisors and 
mechanics who manage and maintain these trucks. 

Now consider that there are 3,244,000 trucks in 
operation and that a truck is useless without a driver 
and you see how much employment trucks alone 
are directly responsible for. 

And if you want to take all of highway transporta- 
tion into consideration you must include the auto- 
motive manufacturers, the trade outlets, the oil 
refiners, service stations, tire factories, tire dealers, 
etc., etc., all accounting for 5,000,000 directly and 
indirectly employed persons. 

And last, but not least, highway transportation 
is the railroads’ biggest employer to the tune of 
13.7 per cent of all railroad freight traffic. 
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| Highway Transportation 
_IsNationsEmployerNo.1 


Grand Total 5 Million. Carriers Di- 
rectly Competitive With Railroads 
Alone Account for as Much Employment 


1, these days when hosts of ciphers, 
led by numbers from one to 10, present 
themselves to show the volume of un- 
employment and the extent of relief 
rolls, statistics that have a pleasing 
way about them are welcome and thrice 
welcome. 

It is a happy turn of affairs, then, 
which brings a group of glowing and 
lively statistics that tell the story of 
highway transportation’s ability to give 
work to millions of men. 

Divide the number of unemployed 
persons in the United States—accepted 
as being approximately 10,000,000— 
by two. Then you have the number 
of persons who are now getting work 
and wages, by direct or indirect routes, 
from the great business of highway 
transportation. Five million workers 
are engaged in showing the country 
that a vigorous young industry can 
“carry on” while dullness and inactiv- 
ity prevail in many places. 


J UST one look at the total number 
of persons provided directly by the au- 
tomotive and related industries with 
employment is sufficient to make even 
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a double-dyed pessimist veer toward 
optimism. That total is in excess of 
3,000,000 persons and is distributed 
among the following: motor vehicle 
factory workers; tire, parts and acces- 
sory factory workers; dealers and 
salesmen of motor vehicles, parts, ac- 
cessories and tires; garage and repair 
shop employees; bus, taxi and private 
chauffeurs; truck drivers; automobile 
financing, insurance, advertising, and 
miscellaneous. 

Probably an additional 1,500,000 per- 
sons receive employment indirectly 
from this same many-branched indus- 
try that provides a modern and flexible 
means for movement of people and 
things across the face of our country. 

In this “indirectly employed” group 
are: employees engaged in refining and 
retailing of gasoline; iron and steel 
workers; nonferrous metal workers; 
railroad and steamship workers; lum- 
ber and wood workers; electric power 
and fuel workers; employees engaged 
in highway construction, and workers 
in industries furnishing a wide variety 
of other raw materials. 

A great employer in its own right, 





and the placer of orders which enable 
other industries to keep payrolls at 
levels that otherwise would be out of 
the question, highway transportation 
has the happy ability to exert a vivi- 
fying influence in quarters far removed 
from its own activities. 


By supplying the nation’s business 
with economical transportation and 
thus cutting operating expense, the 
highways and equipment that rolls over 
them make black ink show instead of 
red on thousands of ledgers. 

That means that untold numbers of 
business houses and factories are able 
to hold down costs so they can draw 
customers and orders. In turn, by get- 
ting business through curtailment of 
costs, these firms and factories are en- 
abled to provide employment which 
otherwise would not materialize. 

Anyone who is interested to more 
than a minor degree in highway trans- 
portation feels tempted to make com- 
parisons between “railroad employ- 
ment” and “highway employment.” This 
temptation rises naturally enough, be- 
cause the railroads long have dinned 
the story of their employment-giving 
capacities into the nation’s ears. 

Now that the railroads are striving 
with all their zest and zeal to bring 
extreme regulation of highway trans- 

(Turn To Pace 68, PLEASE) 











1 Stagecoaches were once 
our chief means of transportation. The 
march of progress relegated them to 
museums. 


2 Canals were the cause of 
many a bitter legislative battle, but they 
had to qive way to progress. 


3 Railroads came next and 
with the help of the government, crooked 
politics, bribery and blood forged a monopoly 
that long endured. But now railroad tracks 
are being torn up because 


4 Passenger cars, trucks and 
buses met the public's demand for individual, 
dependable transportation. If there is any 
resentment that highway transportation is 
affecting railroads, it is not a popular re- 
sentment; merely the confused thinking of 
those who still think in terms of monopolized 
transportation. They would obstruct a 
change and thereby impede progress. 
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Size and Weight 


Recommendations 






Of American Association of 
State Highway Officials 


WIDTH—8 ft., including over- 


hang of load. 
Height—I2 ft. 6 in., including 
load. 


Length—35 ft. overall, single 
vehicle. Combinations—Two units 
maximum with tractor—semi-trailer 
considered one unit, 45 ft. overall. 

Axle Load—1!6,000 Ib. maximum. 

Wheel Load—8,000 Ib. maximum. 

Gross Weight—Computed by ac- 
cepted bridge formula (see article). 

Speed—45 m.p.h., maximum; mini- 
mum not to impede traffic. 10 
m.p.h. for solid and cushion tired 
vehicles. 

Read the article for complete ex- 
planation of these recommendations. 












By W. C. MARKHAM 
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Sizes & Weights 


State Highway Officials Base Recommen- 
dations on Sound Engineering and Safe- 
ty Principles and Practical Experience 


EK. several years the State High- 
way Departments and the Bureau of 
Public Roads, through their coordi- 
nated organization, well-known as the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, have given intensive 
study to the subject of control of the 
use of the highways through regula- 
tion of the size, weight and speed of 


Executive Secretary, American 


Assn. of State Highway Officials 





vehicles used on the highways. They 
have made definite recommendations 
along this line and a number of state 
legislatures have given their hearty 
approval by law. Various organiza- 
tions interested in this control have 
added their approval. But now along 
come the railroad officials again with 
accusations on their lips, mixed with 
the curl of contempt for the scientific 
methods used by the highway officials 
in arriving at their conclusions. De- 
siring to befuddle the public mind, 
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OF TRUCKS & COMBINATIONS SHOULD BE 


Uniform & Fair 


they declare that this recommendation 
simply means added taxation and un- 
necessary expenditures for a favored 
few, who are the rivals of the railroads, 
for the mass transportation of people 
and products. 

It might be well to quote directly 
one of their prominent spokesman: 

“If the recommendations of the 

State Highway Officials are ever 

adopted, not only railroad taxes, but 

also taxes of every other taxpayer 

will be increased just to build su- 
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per-highways for the accommodation 
of a comparatively few big, heavy, 
commercial vehicles . . . they (the 
railroads) are unwilling to endorse 
the recommendations . . . because 
their taxes would be increased, their 
expense for grade crossing elimina- 
tion would be increased, and their 
expense for maintenance of highway 
bridges over their tracks would be 
increased. . . . As the size and 
weight of motor vehicles are the de- 
termining factors in the type of 







highways that must be built and as 
a very large part of the highway 
expense is now being paid from 
general taxes, this question involves 
the burden the taxpayers must carry 
for the benefit of highway transpor- 
tation. . . . The State Highway Of.- 
ficials recommend a maximum over- 
all length of 35 ft. for single vehi- 
cles and 45 ft. for combinations of 
not more than two vehicles. Such 
a regulation would increase the 
over-all length of motor vehicles in 
many of the states. . . . They rec- 
ommend a formula for limiting gross 
weights whereby the gross weight 
allowed would be equal to the dis- 
tance between the first and last axle 
of the vehicle or combination of ve- | 
hicles plus 40 times a coefficient to 
be determined by the individual 
states (although the State Highway 
Officials recommend that the coeffi- 
cient should not be less than 700). 
No layman and few engineers can 
understand either the formula or 
the reason for it unless it is to make 
our highway problem more compli- 
cated and more difficult to regulate.” 





THE recommended limits of the As- 
sociation accord with those now in 
force in 17 states, and in 15 states the 
present regulation for length of vehicle 
is 33 ft. The 45-foot combination vehi- 
cle length recommended is less than 
that now prescribed in 24 states, and 
exceeds present limits in only nine 
states. 

With regard to the recommended 
axle-loaded limits of 16,000 lb. per 
high-pressure pneumatic, solid and 
cushion-tired wheels, and 18,000 lb. on 
low-pressure tires, the fact is that there 
are only three states in which the maxi- 
mum axle load allowed on pneumatic- 
tired wheels is less than 16,000 Ib. 
The rule recommended by the State 
Highway Officials is the present rule 
in 11 states, and 34 states permit 
heavier loads. These are the facts of 
present state legislation and clearly 
show that the recommended law is not 
a new thing, neither is it detrimental to 
either the rights of the taxpayer or the 
road user, and certainly is not sub- 
stantially an increase in the weights 
allowed in practically every state. 

The much discussed and maligned 
“formula” for limiting gross weights 
is intended for the protection of 
bridges and is not needed for road sur- 
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faces. It may be difficult for anyone 
lacking technical training to under- 
stand such a statement. The average 
man has very little conception of the 
mechanics of bridges, and has never 
“stopped to think” of the different 
manner in which loads affect a bridge 
spanning space, and a road surface, 
that is at all points supported by 
mother earth. 

The average man sees a vehicle as 
a single load. He does not appreciate 
that the road surface feels it, not as a 
single load, but as four or six or eight 
loads, according to the number of the 
wheels, each load but a fraction of the 
total weight of the vehicle and all to- 
gether no more troublesome to the road 
surface than one alone, if they are ap- 
plied as much as 40 in. apart. 


He has not been told in terms that 
are intelligible to him that the reason 
this is so is that the road surface can 
get rid of its responsibility for each 
wheel load by merely passing it di- 
rectly downward to the brown old earth. 
Not sensing these things, and never 
having had them explained to him, 
being, moreover, warned by his instinct 
to look warily upon large and heavy 
objects that move, the average man is 
predisposed to the belief that the larger 
the vehicle the greater the damage, 
ispo facto; in which belief he is con- 
firmed by the reiterated suggestion of 
a steady propaganda emanating from 
railroad sources. And so, he is not 
prepared to accept the truth; that, so 
far as road surfaces are concerned, the 
limitation of axle or wheel loads gives 
full protection, let gross loads be what 
they may. 


STILL less is be prepared to under- 
stand the essential relation of length 
and weight in determining the effect of 
vehicles upon bridges. On a bridge he 
sees only what is above the pavement, 
and that pavement the same, perhaps, 
that has covered the road at the ap- 
proach to the bridge. He has no ade- 
quate conception of the way in which 
the load of a vehicle on a truss bridge 
is transmitted by the stringers to the 
floor beams and by the floor beams to 
the trusses and by these back to the 
abutments and piers and by them to 
the ground. He has not been told that 
if the distance between the extreme 
axles of a vehicle or combination of 
vehicles is greater than the distance 
between the floor beams of the bridge, 


SIZES AND WEIGHTS SHOULD BE UNIFORM AND FAIR 


the entire weight of the vehicle or com- 
bination can never come at one time 
upon any set of stringers. He has not 
been told that a given load causes 
higher stresses in the floor beams and 
trusses if it is concentrated in a short 
length than if it is extended over a 
greater length. On the bridge, as on 
the road, he views the whole matter 
very simply. What is the weight? Is 
it 5 tons? That’s pretty heavy. Is it 
10 tons? That’s a plenty. Is it 20 
tons? That’s too much. It does not 
occur to him, and never will, if those 
who would limit the farmer’s truck to 
the weight of one hog can prevent it— 
that the three weights may have exactly 
the same effect upon the bridge if each 
is distributed over an appropriate 
length, increasing with the weight. 

In short, what this “average man” 
needs to know is that for the protection 
of bridges we should prevent large 
loads on short vehicles, and not simply 
prevent large loads. 


Wheel Loads vs. Gross Loads 
T Hose who would eliminate any 


competition in transportation by pro- 
hibiting even properly adjusted regu- 





gross weights that would be permitted 
could not be borne by existing high- 
ways. 

Highway stresses are ruled by wheel 
loads and not by gross loads. Those 
who really seek the protection of the 
highways should help to impress that 
fact indelibly upon the minds of legis- 
lators and law enforcement officers. 
For, it so happens, that the wheel load 
is not only the more critical factor but 
is also the more easily determinable 
factor. To measure gross loads, sta- 
tionery platform scales are a practical 
necessity; and, unless they are placed 
and actually operated on at least all 
important roads, the gross load limita- 
tion, whatever it may be, will be a vir- 
tual dead letter. The wheel load limi- 
tation is, on the other hand, easily 
enforceable by officers, equipped with 
small, portable scales who, appearing 
suddenly, first on one road, then on 
another, may plant their telltale in- 
strument by the roadside and require 
any driver to run his heaviest wheel on 
it, and so, quickly and practically, de- 
tect the law violators. And of this at 
least there can be no question: That 
for the protection of the roads an en- 
forced wheel load limitation is immea- 


THEY GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD - 





lations in the weights of vehicles on the 
highway, declare that it will take hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to build the 
present system up to the standard to 
meet the requirements of this Associa- 
tion’s recommendations, basing their 
statement on the false premise that the 


surably better than an unenforceable 
gross load limitation. 


It has been shown in this article that 
the wheel loads proposed by the high- 
way officials exceed those now legally 
prescribed in only three states. This 
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fact alone should allay any reasonable 
fear that adoption of the Association’s 
weight suggestions would loose upon 
the highways a destroying caravan of 
excessively heavy vehicles. 


Ir can be said, also, that all avail- 
able facts strongly indicate that if the 
Association’s wheel load recommenda- 
tions were adopted there would be no 
need in any state to design more thai 
a small percentage of the total mileage 
of highways to support the heaviest 
loads permitted. The roads that would 
need to be designed for support of the 
maximum wheel load are, in the main. 
already included in the state highway 
systems. Since only three states now 
prescribe axle loads less than the As- 
sociation’s recommendations and 34 
states now permit heavier loads, adop- 
tion of the recommendations might re- 
duce expenditures for improvement of 
the roads subjected to a significant 
number of maximum loads; it would 
not increase it; and since any roads, 
the design of which might be affected. 
are in all probability included already 
in the state highway systems, support 
of which is providtd to the extent of 
about 80 per cent by motor vehicle 


AND MORE 





taxes, there would appear to be no need. 
In any event, to fear an appreciable in- 
crease in railroad taxes. 


Gross Weight, Size and Speed 


It is the opinion of the Association 
of State Highway Officials that the 
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adoption of a uniform standard to 
govern gross weight, dimensions and 
speeds for motor vehicles operating 
on the highways is a fundamental nec- 
essity for the following reasons: 

To establish one of the fundamental 
prerequisites of highway design; pro- 
mote efficiency in interstate operation; 
secure safety in highway operation; re- 
move from the highways undesirable 
equipment and operations; stabilize on 
a definite basis the many relationships 
between the highway and the motor 
vehicle. 

These conclusions have been reached 
after many years of consideration on 
the part of the Highway Transport 
Committee of the Association, supple- 
mented by painstaking research by a 
number of the State Highway Depart- 
ments and concurred in by the Bureau 


of Public Roads. 


Tue Association therefore makes the 
following recommendations to the 
proper state authorities having control 
of traffic on the highways. 

1. Width-——No vehicle shall exceed a 
total outside width, including any load 
thereon, of 8 ft., except vehicles now in 
operation which, by reason of the sub- 
stitution of pneumatic tires for other 
types of tires, exceed the above limit. 

2. Height—No vehicle empty or with 
load shall exceed a height of 12 ft. 6 in. 

3. Length—(a) No vehicle shall ex- 
ceed a length of 35 ft. extreme overall 
dimension, inclusive of front and rear 
bumpers. 

(b) Combinations of vehicles shall 
consist of not more than two units, 
and, when so combined, shall not ex- 
ceed a total length of 45 ft. 

(c) The truck tractor and semi- 
trailer shall be construed to be one 
vehicle for the purpose of determining 
lengths. 

(d) For occasional movements of 
materials or objects of dimensions 
which exceed the limits herein pro- 
vided, a special permit shall be re- 
quired. 

4. Speed—(a) Minimum speed. No 
motor vehicle shall be unnecessarily 
driven at such a slow speed as to im- 
pede or block the normal and reason- 
able movement of traffic, except when 
reduced speed is necessary for safe 
operation or when a vehicle or a com- 
bination of vehicles is necessarily, or in 
compliance with law, proceeding at 
reduced speed. 

(b) Maximum speed. No bus or 





truck shall be operated at a speed 
greater than 45 m.p.h. Passenger au- 
tomobiles may be operated at such 
speeds as shall be consistent at all 
times with safety and the proper use 
of the roads. 

(c) Vehicles equipped with solid 
rubber or cushion tires shall be oper- 
ated at a speed not in excess of 10 
m.p.h. 

5. Axle Load—(a) The wheels of all 
vehicles, including trailers, except those 
operated at 10 m.p.h. or less, shall be 
equipped with pneumatic tires. 

(b) No wheel equipped with high 
pressure, pneumatic, solid rubber or 
cushion tires shall carry a load in ex- 
cess of 8000 lb., or any axle load in 
excess of 16,000 Ib. 


RESEARCH indicates that low-pres- 
sure pneumatic tires can carry 9000 lb. 
per wheel without increasing pavement 
slab stresses. 

An axle load shall be defined as the 
total load on all wheels whose centers 
may be included between two parallel 
transverse vertical planes 40 in. apart. 

(c) These limitations are recom- 
mended for all main rural and inter- 
city roads, but should not be construed 
as inhibiting heavier axle loads in met- 
ropolitan areas if any state desires. 

(d) These weight specifications for 
wheel and axle loads may be restricted 
by the State Highway Department for a 
reasonable period where road _ sub- 
grades are materially weakened from 
thawing after deep frost, or from a 
continued saturated condition of the 
soil. 

6. Gross Weights—Subject to the 
limitation imposed by the recommended 
axle loads, no vehicle shall be oper- 
ated whose total gross weight, with 
load, exceeds that given by the for- 
mula W=C (L plus 40) where: 

W=total gross weight, with load, in 
pounds; 

C—=a coefficient to be determined by 
the individual states; 

L=the distance between the first and 
last axles of a vehicle or com- 
bination of vehicles, in feet. 

A value of 700 is recommended for 
“C” as the lowest which should be im- 
posed, but this should not be construed 
as inhibiting greater values. 

Note: This gross weight recommenda- 
tion is particularly applicable to 
bridges, since axle loads and length 
limitations are determinative in their 
practical application. 


ELDEAN, Attorney 


By FRED A. 





THE SUBSIDY ARGUMENT IS BUNK- 


oads Are Built 
or All Vehicles 


Unbiased Evidence Proves Unfairness of Rail- 
roads Statements That Trucks Should Be Sad- 
dled With Extra Cost of High-Type Pavements 






= can take it! They have * tors embracing improved highways in- 


met right jabs, left hooks, and terrific 
wallops without a whimper. Fellows 
less stout would have grabbed their 
mid-sections and curled up into a cor- 
ner while their seconds threw up the 
sponge. 

It is one thing to meet a barrage of 
clean-cut competitive blows, but it is 
quite another to stand up under a 
series of foul digs which hit below the 
fact-line. 

For years the steady stream of propa- 
ganda-blows has hit below the fact- 
line when it has asserted that the high- 


dicates that the railroad’s hindsight is 
as bad as its foresight. Obviously gen- 
eralities cannot here suffice, and spe- 
cific examples must be considered. And 
further, while figures make difficult 
reading, they are here necessary. 


TAKE Illinois. In 1918 the people 
overwhelmingly approved a bond issue 
of $60,000,000 for a “state-wide system 
of durable, hard-surfaced roads.” At 
that time there were 340,000 registered 
motor vehicles, of which only about 
40,000 were trucks and buses. There 








type pavements have been constructed were then approximately 300 miles of hard-surfaced public highways.” There — 
to meet truck needs. high-type surfacing on the state system. were 297,000 motor vehicles, of which \ 
Constant repetition has created this In 1924 there were more than 3000 45,000 were trucks and buses. of | 
as a stereotype—erroneous though it miles of concrete construction mostly By 1924, when the high-type con- stat 
be—in the public mind. In fact, rail- of the heavy thickness type. In that struction was well known, the people onl 
road spokesmen have gone so far as year the people again voted overwhelm- approved an increase in the motor ve- an 
to assert that the trucks are so largely ingly for a bond issue of $100,000,000 hicle fees of 50 per cent, and a gaso- er 
responsible for the high-type pavements for high-type road construction. At line tax of two cents. Constitutionally, of 
that they should be charged with all that time there were 978,428 passenger it is required that the proceeds shall ‘ 
costs beyond that of low-grade flexible cars and 140,808 trucks registered in be devoted to highway improvement. = ; 
surfaces. What are the facts? For the state. By 1928, when high-type improve- . " 
whom have the highways been built? Now take a look at Missouri. In 1920 ment had reached 1700 miles, a $75.- ie 
The answer is largely one of numbers. the people voted a $60,000,000 bond 000,000 highway bond issue was ap- i 


An examination of the historical fac- 


issue “for the purpose of constructing 





proved, and at that time there were 
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635,717 passenger cars and 76,248 
trucks and buses registered. 

A similar examination of the history 
of highway improvement in four other 
states—California, Michigan, New York 
and Pennsylvania—yields similar evi- 
dence. There is no doubt that this situ- 
ation was substantially repeated in all 
of the states where the public had any 
opportunity to make a direct expres- 
sion of their demands. 

Thus it is clearly evident that there 
was, and there would be, a demand 
for improved roads in the absence of 
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any commercial ve- 
hicles. The motoring 
public would have 
demanded, as_ they 
are continuing to de- 
mand, a steadily im- 
proved highway sys- 
tem. 

The _ Associated 


Railroads of New Jersey has just re- called larger vehicles, namely 
leased an impressive document—199 
pages—on motor vehicle taxation in 
New Jersey, in which it would levy 
$18,000,000 annually against the so- 


To hold 
that roads are built for 


trucks alone is as fallacious as it is 


to hold that all vehicles on wheels are 
trucks. What are the facts? For whom 
have highways been built? This article 
proves decisively that our national high- 
ways have been built, are being built 
for all vehicles, not trucks alone, 
which are outnumbered 8 to 


|. Herearethe facts! 





trucks or other vehicles exceeding six 

feet in width and whose gross weight 

is over 7000 pounds. In arriving at this 
(TurN To Pace 64, PLEASE) 
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WO decisions wisely taken in the 
early stages of the work of road im- 
provement have been responsible to a 
greater degree, perhaps, than any other 
factors for the rapidity with which the 
principal highway needs of a swiftly 


increasing motor vehicle traffic have 


been met in the United States. One 
of these was the decision to concentrate 
all possible effort upon the improve- 
ment ef limited connected systems of 
roads joining the larger cities and 
towns. The other was to devote the 
return of special taxes levied upon 
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By 
THOMAS H.MACDONALD 


Chief, Bureau of Public Roads 


AFTER two dec- 
ades of consistent effort to devote 
the return of special taxes levied 
upon the motor vehicle to build, 
improve and maintain main high- 
ways connecting systems of roads 
joining the larger cities and towns, 
we have reached a point where it 
can be shown that benefits far ex- 
ceed the cost of creating and 
maintaining those roads. 

It is not by any means a final 
point. Road building in the United 
States has only just begun. We 
have rough-hewed a highway sys- 
tem. The task of the future is a 
refining process. 

Any effort to defeat this phase 





of road development would be a 
backward step. Here is the case 
in point! 





the motor vehicle mainly to the im- 
provement and maintenance of these 
main roads. 

Adherence to the first, against con- 
stant pressure to depart from it, pre- 
vented the ineffectual dispersion of ef- 
fort over scattered sections of discon- 
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Good Roads Work 


HAS BEEN IN THE PIONEERING STAGE 
THE MOST VITAL REFINING PROCESS 





Has Just Begun 


Systematic Improvement of the Secondary 
Roads and Refinement of the Main Highways 
Only Scratch the Surface of Nation’s Needs 


nected roads, starting nowhere and 
going nowhere, and gave assurance 
that each added mile improved would 
contribute as directly as possible to the 
quick opening of connected routes be- 
tween important traffic objectives. 

Equal firmness in holding to the sec- 
ond, insured the availability of ade- 
quate funds for a steadily continued 
program of construction and for the 
maintenance operations vitally needed 
to protect the growing investment. 

By no other course would it have 
been possible in so short a time to 
create a main highway system capable 
of serving so well, if still imperfectly, 
so large a part of the total of highway 
trafic, as does the existing system in 
its present state. No other course 
would so quickly have joined with rea- 
sonably serviceable highways so many 
of our towns and cities, or placed a 
usable and truly useful road within so 
short a distance of so many of our 
farms. And no other course would 
have yielded so great a return upon the 
tax dollars motor vehicle owners have 
so willingly and understandingly con- 
tributed to the large resources that have 
been required. 

After about two decades of consist- 
ent effort in accordance with these 
basic decisions we stand now at the 
point where we can show, as a result 


of our work, an initially improved, con- 
nected network of main roads serving 
a large part of the total vehicle-mileage 
of highway traffic, with benefits far 
exceeding the cost of creating and 
maintaining it. 

It is not by any means a final point. 
We have not reached the end of road 
building in the United States. We have 
not much more than begun. But this 
point that we have reached is perhaps 
a crucial point nevertheless; and a 
crucial point is a point of decision— 
a point at which to stop and survey 
the past and prospect the future, a 
point for new decisions or the reaffir- 
mation of old decisions. 


Ir seems to me that we have reached 
the end of a pioneer effort and are 
beginning upon a second round of de- 
velopment. We have rough-hewed a 
highway system. We have got the traf- 
fic through. The task of the future is 
a refining process, an extending proc- 
ess, a broadening process. 

There is no lack of things to be 
done or of demand that they be done. 
There is the long postponed systematic 
improvement of the secondary roads. 
There are such essential, but in the 
past necessarily deferred, refinements 
of the main thoroughfares as the elim- 
ination of railroad grade crossings, the 





replacement of narrow bridges, the eas- 
ing of curves, and reduction of grades, 
the building of pedestrian paths where 
needed, the widening of roadways to 
accommodate increased traffic, and the 
many other building and_ refining 
measures that have been postponed and 
are now urgently needed. There is, 
finally, the equally urgent need of sup- 
plying the similarly deferred adequate 
highway entrances, crossings, and by- 
passes of cities. 

There are important reasons that im- 
pel action in each of these directions— 
circumstances, economic, social and hu- 
mane, that press the prior claims of 
each for attention. 


IMPELLING to the improvement of 
secondary roads there is first the 
claim of simple social justice for the 
great farm population, a large part of 
which has waited long and patiently 
for the “good road” to reach its gates. 
What is demanded is not only that 
more attention be paid to these roads 
but that the administration of the work 
shall be made more efficient by trans- 
fer of control from local to state au- 
thorities. And to these demands rest- 
ing primarily upon the need and desire 
for better roads there is now added the 
insistent need of providing work on 
such roads for the employment of the 
rural idle. The question is not whether 
secondary roads are to be improved, 
but what secondary roads. 

Toward the further improvement of 
the main highways there is the irre- 
sistible demand of the traffic itself: To 
relieve congestion; to shorten distance 
and lower cost; to reduce the hazard 
of accident, prevent personal injury 
and vehicular damage, and save life. 
The urgency of these improvements is 
rendered imperative by the recent great 
changes in automotive design that so 
greatly increase the possible speed of 
vehicles. The question is not whether 
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these refining improvements are neces- 
sary, but which are most necessary and 
which will produce the greatest benefit 
for the expenditure. And for no im- 
provement is the need greater than 
for that of the long grossly inadequate 
facilities of access to, and passage 
through and around cities. Again it 
is a question of the relative benefit of 
needed improvements. 

Clearly there is no lack of work to 
do and demand to do it. Rather the 
problem that faces us at this crucial 
point near the end of the pioneer road 
improvement program is one of new 
choice, and the most important deci- 
sion to be made is that involved in the 
laying down of a fair basis for such a 
choice upon which the more complex 
program of the future may be planned 
as successfully as was the earlier pro- 
gram on the basis of the restricted- 
system policy. 


A ND again, as 20 years ago, the se- 
lection of the most beneficial activity 
is accompanied by the problem of equi- 
table financial support. In the decision 
on this point motorists and owners of 
all kinds of automotive vehicles have 
a direct interest, because inevitably, a 
large part of the cost of the work to 
be done must be paid by them as a 
special class. 


Never, I suppose, since the first, 





duty was levied, has a tax goose been 
plucked with as little squawking as 
there has been in the process of ex- 
tracting the cost of main road improve- 
ments from American motorists. The 
assurance they have had that the spe- 
cial taxes they paid would be used ex- 
clusively for road improvement, and 
the belief, that has grown with experi- 
ence, that the benefits of such use ex- 
ceed the amounts paid, has made the 
motor taxpayer a willing taxpayer. 


Tat returns for motor taxes paid 
exceed the payment is a demonstrable 
fact, when the revenue is used for the 
improvement and maintenance of the 
heavily traveled main roads. However 
expensive, such improvements, when 
appropriately designed, return to the 
user taxpayers in the form of the mul- 
tiplied savings of operating cost of the 
numerous vehicles, more than they cost. 
Though the improvement of such roads 
yields benefits to others than the direct 
users, it is a fact that the user benefits 
constitute far the greater part of the 
total and, alone, more than compensate 
the cost of improvement. 

There is, however, a definite limit 
upon the mileage of highways of which 
it may be demonstrated, on the one 
hand, that their traffic volume is suffi- 
cient to pay their total cost, and, on 
the other, that their benefits redound 
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so largely to the immediate users as 
to justify the assessment of their en- 
tire cost upon such users. In the ab- 
sence of needed precise information, 
there are indications that the highways 
that may be improved, with justice and 
economic validity, at the sole expense 
of the motor vehicle taxpayer do not 
exceed in mileage the present extent 
of the Federal-aid and state highway 
systems. There are positive indications 
that the attempt to lay upon the motor 
operator the whole cost of a consider- 
able mileage additional to that now so 
financed will be an effort to make the 
user pay more than he receives in re- 
turn, an effort that cannot for that 
reason, in the long run, succeed. Ob- 
viously, also, the diversion of road-user 
taxes to purposes foreign to road im- 
provement must inevitably defeat it- 
self. From the employment angle 
alone, it is inexpedient, since the ex- 
penditure for highway work reaches 
as far to relieve unemployment as any 
other that could possibly be made. 


On the other hand, the improvement 
of rightly chosen secondary roads will 
return benefits to the land served and 
to the public generally, part of which 
may properly be recovered in taxes to 
support the work of improvement in 
whole or in part. There is a question 
as to the value of such direct land 
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benefits and general social benefits that 
needs to be answered but of their ex- 
istence in considerable amount there 
is no doubt. 


In the foregoing I have tried to make 
it clear that we are nearing the end 
of the pioneer stage of road improve- 
ment which has occupied us for the past 
two decades or more, and that we are 
starting upon a second stage which 
involves new choices and new decisions, 
both in respect to the work to be done 
and the manner in which it is to be 
paid for. Before these decisions can 
be wisely made there are numerous 
questions to which acceptable answers 
must be found. It is for that purpose 
that highway officials are preparing to 
conduct intensive planning and fact- 
finding surveys; and it is because of 
their realization of the complexity of 
the questions and the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the decisions that they are 
opposing the various forms of precipi- 
tate action being urged upon the state 
legislatures. 

The ultimate object of the surveys 
proposed is that of formulating com- 
prehensive plans for the development 
of a fully adequate highway transpor- 
tation system consistent with modern 
economic and social trends. The studies 
should determine the relative impor- 
tance of the entire highway system 





without regard to present legal classi- 
fication or condition. They should thus 
provide the basis for selection of the 
additional roads to be improved, and 
for the programming of the further de- 
velopment of the routes already im- 
proved. They should indicate the order 
of priority of the various parts of the 
program, determine the probable costs, 
and define the taxing and financial 
measures which will insure an orderly 
and economically sound development 
program. 


In the latter connection there is need 
of the most thoughtful study of the 
distribution of benefits that may be ex- 
pected to flow from the various parts 
of the program. Of great moment, es- 
pecially is an acceptable determination 
of the relative magnitude of general 
and direct user benefits resulting from 
the improvement of the main thorough- 
fares, on the one hand, and what have 
been called the “land-serving” local or 
secondary roads on the other. And 
of equal importance is the determina- 
tion of the degree to which the costs 
of all parts of the program are influ- 
enced by the need of accommodating 
vehicles of the several weight and size 
classes. Such determinations, accepta- 
bly made, are the necessary prelimin- 
aries to the formulation of adequate 
and equitable taxing measures. 

We, of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
are prepared to join with the highway 
departments of the several states in 
establishing through such surveys and 
studies a sound program for the fur- 
ther development of the highways of 
the country which may be expected to 
serve as a guide in the following years 
as usefully as have the Federal-aid and 
state programs during the pioneer 
period. We are fully convinced that 
permanently satisfactory decisions upon 
the many questions that have arisen 
can be made in no other way. 





| N an industry composed of 250,000 to 300,000 individuals, 
most of them owning but one truck, any law that runs counter to public sentiment 


will be impossible to enforce. 


By TED V. RODGERS, President, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 





Regulation Won't 
Work Without 
Self-Policing 


Code Form of Self-Regulation Must Be 
Included in Any Form of State or Fed- 
eral Regulation If It Is to Be a Benefit 


A... four years of intensive ef- 


fort to control common carriers, the 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania has come to realize that regu- 
lation of such carriers isn’t working. 
So, it has appealed to the carriers 
themselves to help it remove the kinks 
from the law and make it more suit- 
able to and enforceable on highway 
transportation. 

The Commission is to be commended 
for acknowledging its own weaknesses. 

Realizing the need for the proper 
sort of regulation, operators in the 
Keystone State are freely expressing 
their opinions, in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire, on the subject of state regu- 
lation. One large carrier, whose criti- 
cism was largely constructive, stated 
that it appeared “the Commission start- 
ed a program of regulation of highway 
transportation without a proper con- 
ception of the subject matter of such 
regulation.” 

That comment, it seems to me, states 
in a nutshell the trouble underlying 
all regulation as applied to highway 
carriers. There are operators probably 
in every state in the Union who could 
tell a similar story. The same obser- 
vation might apply to interstate com- 
merce regulation by a federal agency. 


THEY GIVE 


Most regulation, as exercised in the 
states, is of an inverted type. It at- 
tempts to superimpose, from the top 
down, a system of control that is wholly 
unsuited to the object of the regula- 


tion. I know of no state where an 
honest attempt has been made to study 
highway transportation with the idea 
of evolving rules to suit the peculiari- 
ties of the business and applying it, 
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bit by bit, to the industry. Instead, 
state commissions, generally trained in 
handling big, monopolistic businesses, 
have assumed that trucking was com- 
parable to the railroad industry and 
that the regulation that was suitable 
to the latter could be made to apply 
to the former. That failure to under- 
stand the nature of the subject to be 
regulated, in my opinion, is the chief 
reason for the apparent failure of the 
state laws. 


THe commissions are not to be 
blamed for their lack of understanding 
of truck transportation and the proper 
kind of regulation that should be ap- 


plied to it. The operators themselves 
are to blame for the ineffectiveness of 
state control or the misapplication of 
regulation. Most of the state laws 
either were written or interpreted by 
persons more familiar with railroads 
than truck transportation. The truck 
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operators, until recently, have abstained 
from injecting their ideas into the 
state regulatory plan and, in this re- 
spect, they have been guilty of standing 
in the way of their own progress. They 
have not made known to the adminis- 
trative bodies the nature of their in- 
dustry so that suitable laws could be 
written. 

No doubt, that situation is directly 
traceable to the fact that the trucking 
industry only lately has begun to re- 
alize the importance of organization. 
Even in the states, the vast majority of 
operators have refrained from aligning 
themselves with their associations which 
could present a point of view for the 
entire industry. They have allowed, 
through their own neglect, their com- 
petitors to write the ticket for them. 
It is littke wonder, then, that regulation 
in some of the states, if rigidly en- 
forced, would approximate strangula- 
tion. 


Fair-minded public officials are be- 
ginning to recognize that it is impos- 
sible to cast all forms of transportation 
into the same regulatory mold. Rail- 
roading is one thing; trucking is a 
horse of another color. The two can- 
not be harnessed together. 

The organized trucking industry, 
which represents all classes for-hire, 
large and small, is not opposed to fair 
and reasonable regulation. By fair and 
reasonable regulation, it means regu- 
lation that befits the industry and that 
will permit it to develop, without preju- 
dice or hindrance on the part of regu- 
latory authority. 

One of the fundamental conceptions 
of regulation, as exercised by the states 
and as contemplated by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, is the 
limitation of the supply of highway 
transportation facilities. This concep- 
tion undoubtedly emanates from a de- 

(Turn to Pace 48, PLEASE) 
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A QUESTION mark—what of the 


future?—sprawls athwart the highways 
today. The nation’s far-flung trucking 
interests, brakes pressed down hard, 
slow to a stop before it. 

What lurks behind the barrier? 

Fear. The age-old fear of the un- 
seen and unknown that impelled primi- 
tive man to adopt primitive methods 
of safeguard against dangers he neither 
knew nor understood. Succeeding cen- 
turies have refined the man, but have 
wrought little change in his impelling 
motive. Fear has marched from An- 
tiquity to the Twentieth Century un- 
changed. Men seek now, as they did 
then, to safeguard themselves against 
menace of which they are dimly aware 
but of whose working ways they under- 
stand little. Fear of the future actu- 
ates them now as then. 

A feeling of fear is widespread in 
the trucking industry at this moment. 
Thousands to whom it is a livelihood 
feel that their livelihood is jeopardized. 
They apprehend many dangers ahead 
in the moves for new and extensive 
regulation of their industry by the Gov- 
ernment—all government. They are 
fearful of the weapons to be placed in 
the hands of eager police yet to be 
sworn in. When police serve special 
interests, as they sometimes do, those 
weapons are potent and effective agen- 
cies of intimidation. When police run 
amuck—and they do that, too, at times 
—their guns know neither friend nor 
foe. 

Just now there is apprehension over 
the possibilities of Federal regulation. 
Several regulatory bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress. One, introduced 
by Senator Wheeler of Montana, is the 
subject of hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce as this 
is written. The testimony adduced has 
disclosed wide differences of opinion 
as te the powers to be given the Fed- 
eral Government and the methods of 
using those powers in regulating the 
industry. Other differences of thought 
probably will be spread on the record 
before these words are printed. 


In a short time it will become the 
task of the committee to close its doors 
to the public, sit down before a great 
mass of conflicting testimony, digest it, 
and make a report to the Senate recom- 
mending the enactment of such regu- 
latory legislation as the committee 
deems to be in the public interest, and 
the public interest alone. On that re- 
port and recommendation the Senate, 
in time, will proceed to act. And in the 
meantime, the trucking industry, still 
actuated by fear of what the Congress 
- of the United States may do to it, will 
experience the emotions of suspense. 





An Authorized Interview With 


SENATOR 
JAMES COUZENS 


of Michigan 


Member, Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee 





FEAR Rides 
the Highways 


Apprehension is Over Federal Regulation 
Which May Permit Well-Organized Railroads 
to Crush the Thousands of Small Operators 


It so happens that the Senate Com- 
mittee has in its membership an out- 
standing public official familiar with 
the problems of the trucking industry 
and with the requirements of the public 
interest alike. He is James Couzens. 
United States Senator from Michigan. 
CoMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL has-request- 
ed Senator Couzens to give his views on 
Federal regulation of the industry and 
he graciously has consented to do so, 
stipulating only that he not be pinned 
down to tedious detail. 

At the outset, Senator Couzens made 
clear his belief that some of the indus- 
try’s fears are unjustified. The courts, 
for instance, he pointed out, will be 
open to interests that feel they have 
been dealt with unjustly or too harshly. 
The check against license revocation, 
among other things, thus would be pro- 
vided. Again, the fear of contract car- 
riers concerning publication to the 
world of their contracts—and possible 
alteration of their terms—probably is 
magnified; but on these details Senator 





Couzens, sitting as a judge on the pro- 
posed legislation, asked that his discus- 
sion be deferred. 

There are fears, however, that are 
justified; and some of these are pointed 
out in Senator Couzens’ statement, espe- 
cially prepared for CommerciaAL Car 
JouRNAL, which follows: 


“THE whole problem of transporta- 
tion of passengers and property,” Sena- 
tor Couzens said, “by any means is nat- 
urally confronted by what seem to be 
almost insurmountable difficulties so far 
as regulation is concerned. 

“There is an obvious fear that well- 
organized and well-financed railroad 
companies or well-organized and well- 
financed motor truck companies have 
an undue advantage over the many 
thousands of small operators. And this 
fear is justified through the great de- 
velopment of combinations of capital. 

“The little fellow fears that the big 
fellow will run him out of business. 
And the big fellow feels at times that 
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Wary does the trucking in- 
dustry fear regulation? 

What about Federal regula- 
tion of rates? 

Must there be Federal requ- 
lation at all? 

What about state regulation? 

What will Congress do about 
regulation? 

These leading questions were 
asked of Senator Couzens. Here 


‘ are his answers. 
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these numerous small operators are be- 
ing created simply for their nuisance 
value. These fears and feelings clearly 
indicate the difficulty in getting a una- 
nimity of opinion. It follows, therefore, 
that legislation—all legislation—of ne- 
cessity must be in the nature of a com- 
promise.” ™ 


Wruar about Federal regulation of 
rates? Senator Couzens was asked. 

“From the passage of the first Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Act until 
quite recent years,” he replied, “no ef- 
forts were made to regulate the rates 
of the railroads. It took many years 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to collect sufficient evidence to in- 
form themselves as to how they might 
proceed to fix just and reasonable rates. 

“Obviously, the railroads could not 
be allowed to fix unprofitable rates on 
some classes of traffic and then charge 
off their losses to other classifications; 
obviously, the yardstick had to be a 
just and reasonable rate for all classes 
of goods. 

“It is quite apparent to me that there 
is nowhere in this country now any 
grouping of the facts—nor will there 
be for years to come—to show what is 
a fair and reasonable rate by truck, a 
rate that is compensatory with the cost 
and investment, and yields a fair return. 

“When we consider the many years 
required before a compensatory rate 
could be determined for the railroads, 
it must be obvious that it also will 
require many years before such a rate 
can be determined for the trucks. The 
passenger carriers have a much more 
simple problem because they carry only 
one thing—passengers.” 


Must there be Federal regulation at 
all? 

“The situation at present,” Senator 
Couzens continued, “obviously is gross- 
ly unfair to the railroads. They are 
hobbled with strict governmental regu- 
lation and cannot change rates to which 
there may be any opposition at all, 
generally speaking, while the trucks 
may change rates from day to day and 
may establish to each shipper a differ- 
ent rate. 

“A very serious question has been 
raised by some as to whether or not all 
restrictions as to the making of rates 
by railroads should not be removed in 


order to put them on an equal competi- 
tive basis with the trucks. Congress 
has not taken that outstanding question 
up seriously for the reason that if the 
restrictions were removed the old situ- 
ation would arise that was evident when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was first authorized to establish rates; 
namely, the big fellows securing special 
rates and crushing out the little fellows. 

“There is another serious problem 
involved in this whole question of regu- 
lation. That is to what extent the 
big fellows, well organized and well 
financed, may harass the little fellows 
in passing cases through the regulatory 
body so that the little fellow becomes 
discouraged and broke.” 


Wauart about state regulation? 

“The States seem to have done a rea- 
sonably fair job with respect to regu- 
lating intrastate motor traffic. The 
claim is made, however—whether it is 
well founded or not, I do not know— 
that most state legislatures have been 
under the domination of the railroads. 

“It is claimed, on the other hand, 
that the motor manufacturers also are 
well organized to combat inroads that 
may be made upon them by the rail- 
roads. 

“Entirely outside of the interests of 
truck manufacturers, truck operators, 
the railroads and the shippers, there is 
another interest, a general public inter- 
est. That interest, in fact, may almost 
be called an antagonism to trucks on 
the highways. 

“All of which leads me to the con- 
clusion that if motor trucks are to re- 
main on the highways, they have got 
to keep the size of the trucks within 
reason—keep the width and length of 
trucks within reason—and they have 
got to train their operators in road cour- 
tesy and interfere as little as possible 
with the greatly superior number of 
private passenger vehicles.” 


Ano, finally, this question: What will 
Congress do about regulation? 

“What Congress will do with the 
pending legislation,” said Senator Cou- 
zens, “no one can determine. There 
will be many changes and amendments 
of bills as introduced. When and if 
legislation is passed, it will be a com- 
promise and what Congress believes to 
be in the public interest.” 
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Regulation Won’t Work 
Without Self-Policing 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 45) 


sire, either expressed or implied, to 
protect the railroads against encroach- 
ment by their land competitors. In 
the fulfillment of this conception there 
is little thought given to the public 
need. In fact, a strict exercise of that 
idea soon would lead to dictation on 
the part of public authorities to ship- 
pers as to the type of transportation 
they should utilize. 


Unpovstepty, regulation presup- 
poses some limitation of the supply of 
facilities, but that limitation should not 
be exercised arbitrarily; rather it 
should be based on the ability of car- 
riers to conform to rules and regula- 
tions that are strictly in the public 
interest, such as financial responsibility 
and ability to serve. 

Another basic thought is that com- 
mon carriers should be protected; that 
is, the railroads from the encroachment 
of common carrier trucks, and both 
from the operations of contract car- 
riers. Many state acts tend to place 
upon contract haulers the burdens gen- 
erally recognized as applicable to com- 
mon carriers. 

In Robertson vs. Department of Pub- 
lic Works, the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington recently upheld a ruling denying 
an operator the right to haul for a 
single shipper between two _ points 
within that state. In a dissenting opin- 
ion it was stated, in effect, that the 
denial of the permit amounted to regu- 
lation of the shipper’s business in that 
he was forbidden the use of the high- 
ways to transport his goods by his 
hired hauler on terms mutually satis- 
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factory to them. The dissenting opin- 
ion further states: 

“Here, the shipper has a private con- 
tract already in effect and the ruling 
of the department denies him the bene- 
fits of that contract and forces him to 
make some other contract, perhaps at 


greater cost to himself. Moreover, if 
this operator already selected can be 
denied the right, then any other op- 
erator hereafter selected may also be 
denied the right to haul the shipper’s 
goods, and, in.the end, we might come 
to a point where the operator’s politics 
must please the department before a 
permit will be issued to him. We 
should not uphold a ruling which would 
lead to such results. 

“Complete freedom of the highways 
is so old and well established a bless- 
ing that we have forgotten the days of 
the ‘robber barons’ and toll roads and 
yet, under an act like this, arbitrarily 
administered, the highways may be 
completely monopolized. If, through 
lack of interest, the people submit, then 
they may look to see the most sacred 
of their liberties taken from them by 
more or less rapid encroachment.” 

Certainly, it is time for our courts to 
take cognizance of the highway prob- 
lem in the light of the foregoing pro- 
nouncement. 


Recutation, as applied to other 
agencies, presupposed a monopoly. 
Government stepped in to protect con- 
sumers against exorbitant rates, unfair 
practices and arbitrary rules. The 
railroads were a proper subject of regu- 
lation because they controlled largely 
the available land transportation facili- 
ties. Shippers were at their mercy. 
Highway transportation, on the other 
hand, is non-monopolistic. It tends to 
become monopolistic only through regu- 
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lation. The ease with which a shipper 
may acquire his own highway trans- 
portation facilities in the event he is 
dissatisfied with the services of a for- 
hire carrier, eternally is a safeguard 
against abuse on the part of the high- 
way carrier. A road bed has been 
provided by the state and the rolling 
stock is relatively inexpensive, thus 
permitting a shipper to acquire his own 
facilities, if and when rates become 
unreasonably high. That is one essen- 
tial difference between highway car- 
riage and transportation by rail. Yet, 
many of the state authorities arbitrarily 
have lifted the rates of truck operators 
to a level equal or higher than that of 
rail carriers. Moreover, in many states, 
the tendency has been to make the con- 
tract carrier rates equal those of the 
common carrier. Such prescriptions of 
rates either indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the business of truck trans- 
portation or else an obvious desire on 
the part of the authorities to drive ton- 
nage back to the rails, regardless of 
the wishes of the shipping public. 


I SAID that regulation applied thus far 
has been of an inverted type. Let us 
consider for a moment the reason for 
the development of truck transportation. 
Shippers found it a useful and neces- 
sary medium because it rendered a 
flexible, speedy, personalized service, 
and relieved them from the arbitrary, 
oppressive, and sometimes ridiculous 
rules imposed upon them by the rail- 
roads. Regulation has not been devised 
to retain for the shippers that flexible 
service. On the other hand, it has been 
imposed to stifle that service with the 
ultimate objective of making the ship- 
pers go back to the rails for their 
transportation needs. Obviously, any 
regulation so conceived and so exer- 








cised is not in the public interest. 

No regulation, whether state or na- 
tional is worthy of consideration unless 
it has the full backing of the industry 
itself. In an industry composed of 
250,000 to 300,000 individuals, most of 
them owning but one truck, any law 
that runs counter to public sentiment 
will be impossible to enforce. eIhe state 
commissioners make the point that they 
have been handicapped in enforcing 
their regulatory laws against intrastate 
trafic because of the absence of regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. The fact 
of the matter is that state regulation 
has been ineffective because there has 
been an absence of necessary police 
personnel and because the laws have 
been unpopular with the operators. 
Any law that is oppressive invites eva- 
sion. The Texas 7000-lb. law has been 
evaded through the for-hire operator, 
in many instances, becoming a mer- 
chant truckman, buying and selling 
commodities and transporting them 
from consignor to consignee. 


Ir is a relatively simple matter for 
the I. C. C., with its railroad-trained 
personnel, to regulate 725 rail carriers. 
It is quite another matter for a com- 
mission, so constituted and so trained, 
to administer effectively a suitable type 
of regulation to myriads of small truck 
operators scattered throughout the con- 
fines of this country. In almost every 
state regulation has failed to fulfill its 
obligation to those regulated. 

Reports received from Colorado, 
Georgia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania, among 
other states, indicate definitely that en- 
forcement of state laws regulating 
trucking is lax and ineffective. In most 
states policing forces are inadequate. 

Proper regulation, both state and na- 
tional, is desirable and necessary. But 
no regulation of this industry can be 
effective, assuming that it is reasonable 
and fair and patterned to the peculiar 
nature of the business, without a degree 
of self-policing. The industry is too 
large, too scattered and too varied to 
be policed by a few inspectors. The 
members of the industry, through their 
associations, must be the enforcement 
agents. In other words, self-regulation, 
similar to the machinery employed un- 
der the trucking code, must be a part 
of any plan, state or national, in con- 
trol of trucking, if regulation is to be 
a benefit and not a burden. 
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By H. R. BARNETT, Special Investigator, Commercial Car Journal Z 








of 
H.. do you get your fish to 


Pittsburgh?” I asked an Erie fish 
wholesaler. “Mister,” he replied, “we 
don’t catch fish here any more. We 
chase them up to Cleveland where 
they are hooked, put on a truck, and 
view Pittsburgh from the breakfast 
plate next morning. Fish needs fast 
transportation. No trucking company 
is allowed to operate between here and 
Pittsburgh, and railroad freight may 
take three days to cover the hundred 
and thirty miles. It has taken longer! 
And express rates are prohibitive.” 

A crescendo of stories such as this. 
tales of business lost because of poor 
transportation conditions, of uneco- 
nomic and clumsy expedients devel- 
oped to compensate for this handicap, 
induced the ComMERCIAL Car JOURNAL 
to undertake a survey of Western 
Pennsylvania that would seek the na- 
ture and extent of these conditions. 
determine the causes if possible, and 
perhaps make some useful contribu- 
tion te a proper solution. 

When I received the assignment. 
Erie, as Pennsylvania’s gateway to the 
Great Lakes, suggested itself as a good 
starting point, and there the most im- 
probable rumors found confirmation so 
voluminous and varied that I was 
tempted to limit the survey to it alone. 

In Erie is a well-known rubber com- 
pany. In Warren, 60 miles away, is a 
great industrial plant that uses rubber 
gaskets by the ton, and these were 
ordered in rotation from Buffalo, N. Y.., 
Akron, Ohio and from Erie. Today 


True Stories of 
he Evil Effects 
of Regulation 


Regulation May Be Desirable in Principle 
But Pennsylvania's Experience Shows That 
in Practice It Penalizes Pennsylvanians 


Erie is supplanted by the other two, 
although no big corporation willingly 
narrows its sources of supply. “But,” 
explained the traffic manager, “we can- 
not wait on three and four-day deliver- 
ies from Erie by rail, and there is no 
alternative. From Buffalo and Akron 
there are several good trucking corpo- 
rations with fast and frequent sched- 
ules, and we always get next-morning 
delivery through them. So Erie loses 
the business!” 

This is no isolated example, I found 
several in that one town. I found 
scores of businesses throughout West- 


ern Pennsylvania doing the same thing 
for the same reason. 


No highway common carrier con- 
nects Erie and Warren, or either with 
Bradford. None connects Pittsburgh 
with Erie, or Bradford with Pittsburgh. 
For years they have depended on a rail 
schedule that might move merchandise 
through in three days, but might take 
five times as long, and there is no truck 
to compete! 

Every trucker—and there have been 
many—who has sought permission 
from the Public Service Commission to 
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>» Commercial Car Journal as- 
signed Mr. Barnett to find out 
the economic effects of highway 
regulation administered seem- 
ingly in the interest of railroads. 
> Western Pennsylvania was 
chosen as the "awful example," 
an example that has its counter- 
part in every state where motor 
Carriers are discriminated 
against. 

> The facts speak for them- 
selves. Here they are as pre- 
sented to the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 
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operate these very necessary links has 
met with the bitter opposition of the 
railroads. The trucker must produce 
ample—one might say overwhelming— 
evidence of necessity for such service. 
Large numbers of business men along 
the proposed route must be prepared to 
support him with their personal testi- 
mony at a hearing that may be far 
from their town. A good attorney is 
essential, for the trucker will probably 
find six or seven clever railroad law- 
yers ranged against him, ready to use 
every resource and technicality of the 
rules of evidence to emasculate any 
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testimony tending to confirm the neces- 
sity and convenience of truck transpor- 
tation. The trucker and his witnesses 
will leave the interminable hearings 
with the feeling that the desire for 
reasonably fast transportation at rea- 
sonable cost must be a_ perversion 
requiring the attention of a psycho- 
analyst! In a year or two the Commis- 
sion will hand down a decision which 
is very likely to be negative. If the 
answer is “Yes,” it is probable that the 
certificate will be so limited as to be 
of little value to the communities it 
purports to serve, and economic sui- 
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cide for the man who operates it. In 
recent years only railway affiliates 
seem to have secured generous fran- 
chises. ; 

Leaving the courthouse after one 
such hearing, I saw a big metal chair, 
a piece of beauty parlor equipment, 
lashed with ropes to the top of a pri- 
vate automobile. That chair was des- 
tined for Warren. A sale is frequently 
predicated upon quick delivery. There 
was no other way to assure it. Such 
sights are not uncommon in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Ir is worth remembering that Erie 
might have been a city as great as 
Buffalo or even Cleveland, for it has 
many advantages which lake ports 
lack. In close proximity are the great 
petroleum, natural gas, and coal fields 
of Western Pennsylvania. Immediately 
behind it lie the great steel and iron 
industries of Pennsylvania and the fer- 
tile Plain or Erie. Its landlocked har- 
bor is without peer upon the Great 
Lakes—but access to it is railroad- 
locked! The water-front is controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Where 
one would expect busy warehouses, 
wharves and plants are a grain ele- 
vator, a few tumble-down wooden 
shacks and a public pier. In Buffalo 
today is a great automobile plant that 
might have belonged to Erie. It is one 
of many industries that has gone else- 
where, unable to come to terms with 
the Railroad Shylock. I talked to one 
great corporation that not long ago en- 
deavored to secure a water-front site 
in Erie. “We could not consummate the 
deal. The terms were impossible. It 
would be economic hari-kari,” the offi- 
cial of that company told me. Perhaps 
that is why Erie is a city with less than 
one hundred and sixteen thousand in- 
habitants, with nearly 30 per cent on 
relief. It is dominated by the five rail- 
roads that serve it. 

Contrast Erie with Williamsport, 
that prosperous, busy city of Northern 
Pennsylvania, a lumber town of the 
old days, left behind by the receding 
timber line. Williamsport never ac- 
cepted defeat. It respected its rail- 
roads in their proper sphere, but its 
merchants and manufacturers “went to 
bat” for their city when new means of 
transportation, suitable to certain new 
aspects of their needs, arrived. 

Today they have the finest and most 
complete intra-state trucking and pas- 
senger bus service to be found in Penn- 
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sylvania, although they lack highway 
transportation to the extreme Western 
parts such as Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Oil City, and Bradford. However, the 
fact that this is a railway transfer 
point for three great railroads gives it 
better-than-average freight service to 
major centres, although it is not as 
good as it should be. No new indus- 
tries have located in Erie for a long 
time, but in Williamsport six new major 
factories and ten minor ones have been 
established within a year. 


Despite the fact that cheap impor- 
tations have caused the closing of the 
big Lycoming Rubber Works, Wil- 
liamsport has but 15 per cent of its 
people on the relief rolls, in vivid con- 
trast to Erie with almost 30 per cent. 
I asked some of the new industries 
how much the very complete transpor- 
tation system of Williamsport entered 
into their decision to locate there, and 
was not surprised to find it played an 
important part. Williamsport, and in- 
deed many cities of the East, owe some 
of their good fortune to the fact that 
application for truckers’ certificates 
were made quite generally before 1930, 
before the Public Service Commission 
began to interpret the needs of Penn- 
sylvania with a railroad dictionary. 

Although I had to go as far East as 
Williamsport to find a Pennsylvania 
town with good intra-state trucking, I 
had no difficulty in finding places well- 
served by inter-state trucking. I did 
not find a single town, however small 
and remote, that lacked it! Every 
place in Western Pennsylvania has as 
much as it can possibly need! 

Grove City provides an excellent ex- 
ample of what happens (1) when a 
“strangulation” certificate is issued, 
(2) when a community loses its intra- 
state trucking. Some years ago a cer- 
tificate trucker operated under Public 
Service Certificate between Pittsburgh 
and Grove City, about 58 miles North. 
The route included the little place 
called Slippery Rock, but the inter- 
city traffic of these three places was 
scarcely enough to give a livelihood to 
the operator, a deservedly popular and 
hard-working young man. He was 
tempted to include a few points adja- 
cent to, but not on, his route, with the 
result that his certificate was cancelled. 


Nor easily defeated, that young man 
began to build a transportation busi- 
ness between that region and Cleve- 





land, having obtained the necessary 
permit from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio. To keep these inter- 
state trucks busy, he actively solicited 
from his old friends and neighbors 
trade for Cleveland concerns, and sup- 
plies that once came from Pittsburgh 
were ordered from Cleveland, and for 
this inter-state trucking he was not 
subject to the jurisdiction of Pennsyl- 
vania in any way. Subsequently, on the 
petition of the residents and business 
men of Grove City, and under the skill- 
ful guidance of attorneys, and with the 
aid of a personal appeal to a Commis- 
sioner noted for his exceptional toler- 
ance and fairness, the intra-state cer- 
tificate was restored, but the drainage 
of business from Pittsburgh is far from 
being corrected, for there are many 
pleaes in the neighborhood of Grove 
City that still have nothing but their 
inter-state truck service with Cleveland. 
The certificate is still a “strangulation” 
certificate, serving but a limited area, 
and limiting sharply the economic 
prosperity of the holder. 

Those acquainted with Western 
Pennsylvania will know that almost 
every town, however small, possesses 
some industrial activity. The products 
include machinery, steel alloys, cut- 
lery, petroleum products, furniture, 
paper, chinaware, textiles, glass, shirts, 
shoes, rubber goods, sewer pipe, brick, 
tile, leather, electric lamps, and chem- 
icals. Nothing seems alien to the skill 
and resources of these people. Their 
enterprises were founded by local capi- 
tal, local brains and initiative, in the 
best American tradition. Their effi- 
ciency is so great that their products 
are known and bought in Trenton and 
Timbuctoo, Cleveland and Cochin, 
China, New England and New Zealand, 
but not very often in its own state, in 
Pittsburgh, Pottstown, or Philadelphia. 


I TALKED to presidents, purchasing 
agents, traffic managers, plant superin- 
tendents, wholesalers and storekeepers, 
by the scores, in towns such as Warren, 
Bradford, Kane, DuBois, Bellefonte, 
Washington, Monnessen, and Pitts- 
burgh. In Ridgeway I found a plant 
busy producing engineering equipment 
for China; in Albion one about to load 
an order for the antipodes, and in St. 
Mary’s a factory despatching several 
cars for St. Louis and Milwaukee, and 
yet not one of the organizations felt 
it had a rightful share and a square 
deal in the markets of its own state. 
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The toymaker of Kane has devel- 
oped merchandise that finds ever-in- 
creasing acceptance in New York City, 
500 miles away, a day’s haul by inter- 
state truck, but inch by inch he is 
forced to yield his place in Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and a score 
of Pennsylvania towns, to competitors 
from New England, Baltimore and 
Cleveland, because he cannot give de- 
livery by  less-than-car-load freight 
under four or five days, and it may be 
much longer. Others can give delivery, 
even the New Englander, within two 
days by inter-state common carrier 
truck. In these days of small inven- 
tories needing swift replenishment, 
there is little cause for wonder when 
the consignee, say the big department 
store in Philadelphia, hesitates to call 
Kane, Pennsylvania, and decides to 
give its order to Baltimore or New Eng- 
land, so that it will not be the victim 
of an inefficient railroad system. The 
toymaker of Kane—the workmen of 
Kane—they are the victims, helpless 
while the Public Service Commission 
discourages the development of an ade- 
quate intra-state highway transporta- 
tion system, which could move mer- 
chandise between any two communities 
in a day or two at most. 

The toymakers of Kane are only a 
part of a growing army, I found, and 
they are men of resource who have 
found many ingenious means of light- 
ening their burden. A common device 
is the “back-hauling” of merchandise. 
Thus goods bound from St. Mary’s, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh, about 120 miles 
apart, will be taken by inter-state truck 
to Buffalo, there to be transferred to a 
southbound truck that will bring it to 
Pittsburgh. Trucked 400 miles, at 
least, to reach a point 100 miles away! 
This “back-hauling” of merchandise 
confers a dubious legality upon the 
movement by converting what funda- 
mentally is an intra-state transaction 
into an inter-state affair, but at least 
it ensures delivery to any Pennsylvania 
destination within a day or two. This 
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back-hauling of merchandise has grown 
to the dimensions of big business, and 
trucking corporations in nearby states 
have branch offices and solicitors in 
many Pennsylvania towns, who will ex- 
plain how merchandise from Erie to 
Bradford, Pa., will go by way of 
Jamestown, N. Y.; from Pittsburgh to 
Meadville, Pa., will go through Youngs- 
town, Ohio; goods from Emporium, 
Pa., to Harrisburg will be transferred 
in New York City or through Buffalo. 


Onricin and destination may be 20 
or 200 miles apart, and the back-haul 
may involve twice or 10 times the mile- 
age, without appreciable increase in 
cost, so that if the trucker forgets that 
the primary purpose of the back-haul 
is to cross a state line and cheats a 
little by going direct to destination, it 
is merely an acknowledgment of the 
Old Adam in us all. This is not news 
to the Commissioners. Their investi- 
gators have made reports; business 
men, merchants, truckers, manufactur- 
ers, have testified under oath, in hun- 
dreds of hearings. The record is moun- 
tain-high, even though still bigger alps 
have been excluded by the technical re- 
sourcefulness of railroad attorneys. 

Until two years ago all materials for 
a big carbon products plant I visited 
came from Pittsburgh, just 110 miles 
away. “Today,” the purchasing agent 
told me, “we buy more and more from 
Buffalo. It isn’t fifty-fifty yet_ but it 
soon will be, and Pittsburgh will have 
lost a million dollars worth of business. 
Now we have good daily schedules of 
trucks to Buffalo. To Pittsburgh we 
still have nothing but the Pennsylvania 
and B. & O. railroads, and it is only this 
past week that we obtained a daily 
freight schedule. Until now we have 
constantly sent trucks over to Ridge- 
way, 10 miles from here, to secure the 
service of daily freight.” 

The salesmanager of the same con- 
cern had an equally doleful tale to 
tell. The product is expensive and is 
usually shipped less-than-car-load. To 





retain customer good will Railway Ex- 
press and patrol post are used freely 
to Pennsylvania customers. Shipments 
for easten parts of the State are often 
trucked 150 miles to Buffalo, there 
transferred to a forwarding company, 
which will guarantee delivery to any 
place in Pennsylvania in two days from 
the time they leave the shipping room 
floor. Trucking 500 miles to reach a 
point 100 miles from the factory! Ex- 
pensive? Of course! 


THE back-haul trucker gets his share 
of this factory’s transportation. For 
shipments to consignees who have not 
made a point of fact delivery, the stuff 
is loaded in the regular way at the fac- 
tory siding, but this patronage of the 
railroads has cost much grief and loss 
of customer goodwill! There are 
clever competitors in every surround- 
ing state, and a shipment lost on the 
railroad for two or three weeks, by no 
means a rarity, has thrown many a 
good customer to a competitor. 

Are the available alternatives satis- 
factory? Not very, 1 am told. Too ex- 
pensive. Take it out of the hide! 
Given a reasonably fast intra-state 
trucking service with reasonable rates 
and there would be a saving of tens 
of thousands of dollars each year. 
More sales, more profits, more employ- 
ment for Pennsylvanians! 

The wider I cast my ‘net in search 
of information the more curious turns 
this matter seemed to take. I found 
several companies maintaining trucks, 
sometimes whole fleets, in the trans- 
portation business much against their 
will, involved in problems of mainte- 
nance, garage, insurance, and kindred 
matters will-nilly. Others, desperately 
needing the service of the truck, but 
unwilling to invest in or operate trans- 
portation, make use of contract truck- 
ers. In big cities such as Pittsburgh 
they lease trucks from concerns spe- 
cializing in “Drive-it-Yourself” service. 

Those responsible for this state of 
affairs do not seem to realize the revo- 
lution in business methods which has 
taken place in the past dozen years, 
a revolution that creates this great 
need of complete, door-to-door trans- 
portation at reasonable cost and at a 
speed, as Coordinator Eastman has 
said, “in excess of 20 miles per hour 
average.” The Coordinator also re- 
marks that railroad less-car-load ser- 
vice falls below this speed, and indeed 
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By R. ARMSTRONG 


Legislative Bureau, National Highway 
Users Conference 


O date 5000 bills affecting 

highway user interests have 

been thrown into the 1935 

legislative hoppers. Surely 

from this volume some in- 

dication of what is going on in the leg- 

islative mind is apparent. Perhaps from 

the indications some inkling of possible 
happenings can be found. 

Let us look at the collective grist 
in an attempt, at least, to foretell what 
may be expected—look at the bills in- 
troduced, changing them only by group- 
ing them under headings by which 
the interests of those watching may 
appear. 

Taxation 

Registration Fees—Although prob- 
ably more bills proposing changes in 
registration fees have been introduced 


so far than have been introduced with 
respect to any other subject, no defi- 
nite trends are shown. 

There is scarcely a state that has 
not introduced several bills calling for 
reductions in the fees of, certainly the 
passenger car, and in most instances, 
in the fees of all vehicles. To offset 
these measures, however, there is almost 
always another calling for a correspond- 
ing increase in fees. What may be 
the outcome is conjectural. It will 
doubtless depend on the degree of in- 
terest the motor owners and_ users 
evince in the bills pending. 

Tennessee, despite its avowed need 
for additional state funds, has reduced 
materially the fees for all types of mo- 
tor vehicles. Possibly similar action 
can be brought about in other states. 
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No greater 
menace to the free use of 
public highways has arisen 
than the legislation which 
now seeks to place private 
operation of motor trucks 
under the control of Public 
Service Commissions, 
even to the procuring of 


a permit. 


This article deals in de- 
tail with this vicious de- 
velopment. And discusses 


the other legislative trends. 
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Bills 


Indicate Trend 
of Legislation 


Most Sinister Development is Effort to Ex- 
tend Regulation to “Private Carriers” Which 


Certainly it can be if those who must 
bear the burden of these taxes will 
take action to protect their interests. 
Gasoline Taxes—While, of course. 
gasoline tax changes are proposed in 
most states, the serious proposals are 
undoubtedly for increases in those states 
now having a total tax of five cents or 
less. From reports coming out of those 
states it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that there will be increases 
unless those who will “pay the bill” 
make their voices heard. 
The way for these increases has been 
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paved by New York, which has con- 
tinued for another year its present 
emergency tax and has enacted an ad- 
ditional one cent levy commencing with 
April 1 of this year. 


Special Fees—As to special fees 
levied on “for-hire” carriers, the at- 





Would, In Fact, Cover Purely Private Operation 








tack seems to be along all fronts. In- 
creased rates of present taxes, the levy- 
ing of gross receipts, sales and so-called 
“privilege” taxes upon motor vehicles 
used in transportation business and 
upon transportation companies operat- 
ing motor vehicles, the imposition of 
new mileage, ton-mileage and gross re- 
ceipts taxes, the collection of mileage 
or ton-mileage taxes in connection with 
Port of Entry laws, are receiving con- 
sideration in practically every state. 
This is, perhaps, not so much the mark- 
ing of a trend. as the continuation of 









a trend that has been marked for sev- 
eral years. 

Special Business Taxes—With the 
financial situation acute as it is in a 
good many states, it is perhaps only 
natural that there should be an influx 
of legislation proposing the taxation of 
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all kinds of business. Notably of in- 
terest to those interested in highway 
transportation are the bills proposed 
in practically every state, which would 
extend the scope of sales, chain store, 
privilege, occupational and other so- 
called “business taxes,” so as to include 
those merchandising motor vehicles or 
motor equipment and gasoline. 


Tax Diversion—Here, as in the case 
of registration fees, it is difficult to 
determine just what trend is indicated 
by the bills introduced. There are, of 
course, numerous bills which, if en- 
acted, will bring about a diversion of 
motor funds, both registration fees and 
gasoline taxes. There are, likewise, all 
kinds of bills proposing a redistribution 
of these funds, but with no actual di- 
version. Perhaps (let us hope not) 
the action of New York is prophetic. 
One-half of the new one-cent gas tax 
levy goes to the general fund of the 
state. 


Carrier Regulation 


Although we have become somewhat 
accustomed to a constant shifting in the 
classification of carriers regulated, hav- 
ing watched the extension of regulation 
from the common carrier operating be- 
tween fixed termini and over regular 
routes through all common carriers 
however operated to contract carriers 
and then, through contract carriers, on 
to the so-called “private carriers,” we 
were not altogether prepared for the 
trend so marked this year. 

This year, for the first time, we find 
proposals introduced designed to ex- 
tend regulation of the “private carrier” 
until it, in fact, covers the purely pri- 
vate operator. 

These proposals come from all sec- 
tions of the country. No one state and 
no one section seems to have a monop- 
oly upon this idea. Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Ohio, Indiana and Pennsy]l- 
vania have introduced bills thus far 
designed to bring about this regulation 
of the purely private truck. Two ex- 
amples are sufficient to show the ex- 
tent to which this regulation would go. 

In the Idaho bill (H. B. 148) a pri- 
vate carrier is defined to mean “any 
person transporting his own property, 
exclusively in his own vehicle, over 
the highway as an aid or an adjunct 
to an established business.” Clearly, 
the only exception left under such a 
definition as this would be he who op- 
erates his truck for fun. 


OF course, the Idaho bill contains 
exemptions in the case of vehicles op- 
erating wholly within municipal limits, 
school buses, mail trucks, government- 
owned units, and vehicles owned by 
farmers and ranchers. But, these ex- 
empted vehicles, while exempted from 


the rigorous regulation imposed upon 
other carriers would be required to 
register with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission and to obtain markers issued to 
the exempted operator for the kind of 
operation that he declares himself to 
conduct in his application for such 
marker. 

Should the Commission decide, at any 
time, that this exempted carrier is op- 
erating in any manner otherwise than 
as he declared, in his application, then 
his marker could be taken from him, 
which means that his right to operate 
could be revoked. 

In connection with the private op- 
erator, included within the general defi- 
nition of a “private carrier,” but not 
specifically exempted and required to 
obtain markers, the Commission would 
be given broad powers of regulation 
over all operations and practices, rates, 
fares, charges, etc., and the Commission 
is specifically authorized to refuse to 
grant a permit for any private carrier 
service “which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, will endanger the safety 
of the use of the public highways by 
the general public.” 

Furthermore, it is specifically pro- 
hibited that a “private carrier” trans- 
port the property of another, and the 
Commission is given the right, upon 
its own motion, and is required, upon 
complaint, to investigate the practices 
of any “private carrier,” and “if the 
same are found to be destructive to the 
state’s regulation of motor transporta- 
tion may enter appropriate order or 
revoke the permit of such carrier.” In- 
diana House Bill 418 defines the “pri- 
vate carrier” as one who operates a 
vehicle “used solely and exclusively 
to transport property of such carrier” 
and there are no exemptions provided. 


THE Public Service Commission is au- 
thorized to prescribe the forms and 
reports to be filled out and made by 
this operator and, among other specific 
powers, the Commission would be given 
the authority and power “to designate, 
from time to time, the public highways 
as routes over which carriers subject 
to the provisions of this act may or 
may not operate, and to designate the 
time such vehicles shall or shall not be 
operated thereon so as to prevent con- 
gestion which may affect the safety of 
persons or property upon such public 
highways.” 

Surely these two examples are suff- 
cient to show the trend, especially when 
coupled with the fact that, in the hear- 
ings on the Eastman bills before the 
House subcommittee, request was made 
that the bill be amended to cover the 
private operator. 

If a further indication of the intent 
behind these measures and the serious- 


ness with which they are being con-|~ 


sidered is needed, Wyoming has enacted 
such a law, which became effective 
March 1 of this year. 

In this particular measure, known 


as Chapter 65 of this year’s laws, there | 


are set up five classifications of car- 
riers, namely, common carriers, contract 
carriers, private carriers, interstate car- 


riers and operators of towing motor | 
vehicles, all subject to the authority | 


of the Public Service Commission. We 


are, for the purpose here, interested | 
only in the “private carriers,” so will 7 
confine our discussion of this bill to 7 


such carriers. 

Such a carrier is defined as: “A per- 
son engaged in the transportation by 
motor vehicle or vehicles on and over 
the highways of the state, of property 
sold or to be sold by him, or purchased 
or otherwise acquired by him, in the 
furtherance of any private commercial 
enterprise, or property transported by 
the owner, lessee or bailee for the pur- 
pose of lease, rent or bailment, or in 
the transporting of supplies, equipment, 
or any other property not herein enu- 
merated, used in the furtherance of any 
private industry or enterprise.” 


SuRELy, he who transports “any 
other property,” hauling it “in the fur- 
therance of any private industry or en- 
terprise,” takes in the private owner 
hauling his own product. To be sure, 
the carrier operating wholly within a 
municipality and the farmer or rancher 
transporting his own products in his 
own vehicle or the trucks used by the 


United States or the state of Wyoming | 


are exempted, but the great mass of 
merchants, shippers and other private 
operators are covered by the act. 

As to these carriers, it is required 
that they obtain permits which “only 
the Commission shall have the power 
to issue” and as to which the Commis- 
sion “shall refuse to issue .. . if the 
proposed operation or the equipment 
to be used shall render the highways 
unsafe for the public.” 

“It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to regulate the operation of all 


private motor carriers so that the safety | 
of the highways will be preserved ... | 


and a sound economic transportation 
structure for the state maintained.” 

Just how the regulation of the private 
operator is going to “maintain” a 
“sound economic transportation struc- 
ture for the state” is somewhat difficult 
to understand unless it is meant that, 
by the elimination of those private 
operators, who could, by some stretch 
of the imagination, “in order to main- 
tain a sound transportation structure,” 
give their haulage business to either a 
common or contract carrier, a “sound 
transportation structure” of organized 
carriers can be maintained. 
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| — who has scanned the 
pages of our law books or attempted 
to keep track of the bills introduced 
in our legislatures cannot but be struck 
with the serious consideration given to 
every measure. 

Legislative work is indeed a serious 
business and legislators generally ap- 
proach it in that spirit. But every 
legislature has members who are what 
you might term over-zealous, and this 
excess of zeal leads to very strange 
mistakes. How often the “mistakes” 
are viciously intentional, and how often 
they are simply stupid oversights, can- 
not be determined. But the result is 
the same—looney legislation. 

In any consideration of legislative 
lunacy one is always reminded of the 
classic example that was reputed to 
have been on the Kansas statute books 
for some years. This law stated that 
two trains, on approaching a grade 
crossing at the same time shall “both 
come to a full stop, and neither shall 
proceed until the other has passed.” 

Highway transportation is 
the victim of similar looney 
legislation. If you will take 
up your 1931 Pennsylvania 
statutes and, unless the official 
printer made error in the copy 
now before me, you will find 
that Subsection (f) of Section 
902 of the Motor Vehicle Code 
provides that: 

“It shall be unlawful for 
any person to transport on a 
motor vehicle, trailer or semi- 
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Legislative mills may grind 
slowly but sometimes the 
wheels speed madly and the 
result is legislative lunacy. 
Here are some samples 
which, while giving you a 
laugh, may make you realize 
that what may appear to be 
rank stupidity may, in fact, 
be premeditated viciousness 


trailer operated for the carriage of 
passengers for hire, a load in excess 
of twenty-five (25) per centum of the 
registered seating capacity, or for any 
person to cause or permit any such 
operation: Provided, however. That 
a child under the age of six years 
shall not be counted as a person when 
computing load on any such vehicle.” 

And this is followed by an arm-long 
list of penalties. 


SEVEN and one-half passengers in a 
That’s commodious 
Better by far than 


30-passenger bus. 
accommodations. 








"Just room for half a passenger, Madam." 


riding on a crowded street car any day, 
albeit rather hard on the poor passen- 
ger who must be reduced by one-half 
in order to make obedience of the 25 
per cent provision possible. 

Thinking of it from this angle, per- 
haps the enforcement officials do know 
that provision is on the books but have 
been warned by the Association for the 
Prevention of the Bi-section of Prospec- 
tive Bus Riders as to what will happen 
if literal enforcement is attempted. 

Not wishing to be outdone by her 
sister state in the enactment of this 
type of legislation, the good old state 
of New York added Chapter 483 (ef- 
fective July 1, 1934) to its already 
appalling list of Do’s and Don'ts for 
the confusion and protection of the mo- 
torist, which chapter, in best style, pro- 
vides that: 

“Every omnibus having a seating ca- 
pacity of more than 10 passengers, 
every truck having a manufacturer’s 
rated carrying capacity of more than 
four thousand pounds and every com- 
bination of tractor and trailer 
operated upon a public high- 
way elsewhere than in a city 
or incorporated village shall 
carry emergency lighting 
equipment ready at all times 
for immediate use. Such 
equipment may consist of flares 
of the type used by railroads, 
flaring candles, torches or lan- 
terns provided it is adequate to 
provide a warning light in all 

(Turn To Pace 62, PLease) 














secede 47 members of 
Congress will decide the fate of the 
trucking industry, in so far as Federal 
regulation is concerned. Actually, about 
12 of them will write the ticket. They 
are the men who sat in, day after day. 
and listened to hours of testimony on 
the Eastman plan to regulate trucks. 

Of course, the whole thing is not 
quite that simple. Laws in Washing- 
ton are not made that way. The mem- 
bers of Congress have the final say, to 
be sure, but few of them pose as ex- 
perts; all are inclined to listen to the 
reasonable requests of interested parties 
in the hope of arriving at a fulfillment 
of the utilitarian doctrine of the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Some 
outsiders, because of their experiences 
and knowledge of the problem and their 
known unselfish interest, may have a 
finger in writing the final draft. 

If the signs can be read aright, there 
will be a final draft. What’s more, it 
is just about an even bet that some 
form of Federal regulation of trucks 
will be enacted by the present Congress. 
What form it will take is an open ques- 
tion. Yet, the record may give some 
clue. 

For 10 years there has been agitation 
for a Federal regulatory bill. The de- 
mand, to quote an Interstate Commerce 
Commission report, “came chiefly from 
the railroads.” Co-agitators, along with 
the rails, have been the state utility 
commissioners. In their search for 
power, they have been outstanding ad- 
vocates for a law that would give them 
administrative prowess in the interstate 
field. The truck operators, on the other 
hand, feared it, not to mention the 
shippers. It is fair to say, however. 
that previous proposals were not taken 
seriously by the committees in Congress. 


In the last year the picture has 
changed considerably. In the first 
place, conscientious lawmakers believe 
the time has come when trucking should 
be subjected to “fair and reasonable 
regulation in the public interest.” Sec- 
ondly, on that general theme, the truck 
operators—for the first time in the his- 
tory of their business—are in substan- 
tial agreement. And, in the third place. 
the shippers, by and large. are for some 








Coordinator of Transportation Joseph B. Eastman testifying at the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee hearing on his bills for the regulation of motor carriers 
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Draw Blasts 


Motor Carrier Interests, Shippers, I. C. C. 
and Congressional Committeemen Take Pot 
Shots at Coordinator's Regulatory Ideas 


degree of control. Only the farmers 
remain as the bitter-enders against any 
and all control of the agency of trans- 
portation which has delivered them 
from the iron grasp of the railroads. 
The objections of the agrarian class 
should not be minimized as a potent, 
political factor. Their opposition may 
serve as a useful, leavening influence 
to counteract the extremists who would 
foist the full measure of railroad regu- 
lation, at one fell swoop, on highway 
carriers. 

The difficulty in drafting legislation 
for regulation of trucking services was 
very apparent at the hearings held be- 
fore the Congressional committees on 
the Eastman proposals. Every witness, 
almost to the man, including Mr. East- 
man himself, had one or more impor- 
tant amendments to be incorporated in 
the bill. Some of the qualified pro- 
ponents went so far as to say they 
would prefer to see no bill at all than 
to have it enacted without their “pet” 
suggestions. All of which warrants the 
assumption that no special group dic- 
tated the wording of the bill. It is safe 
to wager that it was written in Mr. 
Eastman’s office, although various sec- 
tions of it were picked up from previ- 
ous bills of a similar nature. 

The State Commissioners who claim 
part-authorship for the Rayburn bill 
of last year objected strenuously to the 
so-called “Shreveport” clauses, which 
would give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over intrastate 
rates, when and if such rates were 
deemed to be prejudical or discrimina- 
tory to interstate commerce. Zealous 
of their power and reluctant to be shorn 
of it by an overwriting Federal author- 
ity, the commissioners frankly told the 
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committees, as much as they considered 
Federal regulation of trucks necessary, 
that they would oppose the passage of 
the Eastman bill if such clauses were 
allowed to remain in it. 


On the other hand, certain advocates 
felt that the Shreveport provisions 
should be made more definite, thereby 
giving the Federal agency almost com- 
plete domination over all highway trans- 
portation, whether intra or interstate. 

Frank McManamy, spokesman for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
was for that, and the truck operators, 
feeling that they had less to fear from 
the Federal authorities than from state 
agencies, also went down the line for 
a liberal interpretation and exercise of 
the Shreveport decision in the adminis- 
tration of this bill. On that score, they 
were one with the railroads. 

Perhaps no one who appeared before 
the committees was subjected to more 
gruelling interrogation than Mr. East- 
man himself. The coordinator set forth 
his well-known theories on coordination 
of transportation agencies, and devel- 
oped the philosophy behind his pro- 
posal. He made several important ad- 
missions: 


1. That the common carrier business 
should be protected against inva- 
sion by contract carriers. 

2. That there should be a limitation 
of the supply of transportation fa- 
cilities by highway, through strict 
exercise of the certificate and per- 
mit provisions. 

3. That the railroads should be en- 
couraged more and more to go into 
the motor transportation field. 


Of course, these were bitter doses for 


Weeks and weeks of 
Congressional hearings on the 
motor carrier regulatory bills pre- 
pared by Coordinator of Trans- 
portation Eastman produced ev- 
idence tending to show that East- 
man's ideas are not widely shared. 
There is no doubt that his bills will 
undergo a tremendous change 
before they leave the House and 
Senate Committees, if they ever 
leave the Committees. At the 


time this paragraph was written 
informed observers were of the 
opinion that a regulatory bill would 
come to a vote only if President 
Roosevelt insisted. 





Above—Senator Wheeler, Chairman, 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Below— Representative Huddleston, 

Chairman, House Interstate Commerce 

Committee. They conducted the East- 
man Bill hearings 





the organized trucking industry to swal- 
low, particularly after they had thrown 
their lot with the coordinator, by reso- 
lution adopted at the Chicago conven- 
tion, to cooperate with him in develop- 
ing an economically sound national 
transportation policy. 

The shipper representatives, while 





favoring “reasonable and logical” regu- 
lation of highway transportation, were 
not backward in asserting that the 
Eastman bill did not insure fair treat- 
ment to the users of motor transporta- 
tion, either in the context or in the 
machinery provided to administer the 
law. 


Tuey expressed a fear lest motor 
transportation be placed in the monopo- 
listic strait-jacket, carved out for the 
railroads in their days of monopoly, 
which would be unsuited entirely to this 
new form of transportation service 
which has been so serviceable, so flexi- 
ble and so personalized. Perhaps it is 
difficult to visualize how any reasonable 
legislation could evolve from the hodge- 
podge of views and divergent opinions 
expressed in the consideration of the 
Eastman plan. Such, indeed, would be 
impossible, were it not for the fact that 
there is an apparent determination on 
the part of the members of the commit- 
tees to develop a bill which might re- 
ceive favorable consideration in both 
houses of Congress. That, it appears, 
is the controlling factor, and after 10 
years of listening to pros and cons on 
this subject, the committeemen them- 
selves still admit that it is a hard nut 
to crack. 

It is safe to assume, however, that 
in the House Committee, under the 
chairmanship of George Huddleston of 
Alabama, and in the Senate Committee, 
led by Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
every effort will be made to deal with 
the problem in the light of its pe- 
culiarities and according to the dictates 
of the industry’s unique position in the 
transportation field. 

There will be no attempt, if one may 
judge from their public expressions, to 
“railroad” this bill through to the ad- 
vantage of competing forms of trans- 
portation. 


In the House Committee it is appar- 
ent that there is a determination to 
protect the small operator and the con- 
tract carrier, despite the pronounce- 
ment by Mr. Eastman in favor of the 
common carrier. In the Senate, it has 
been indicated that every consideration 
will be given to retaining the flexibility 
of motor transportation in the service of 
the shipping and consuming public. 
Moreover, neither committee is enam- 
ored of the presently constituted Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In that 
respect, they agree with Mr. Eastman, 
and with the industry, that there should 
be a separate division to administer the 
motor carrier act for trucks and buses. 
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On the question of the inclusion of 
the code machinery, there was distinct 
friendliness in the House, and Chair- 
man Huddleston went so far as to invite 
Deputy Administrator Charles P. Clark, 
in charge of the transportation codes, 
to sit with the committee in executive 
session and assist in drafting the final 
bill. The Senate Committee, however. 
was somewhat impatient with the truck- 
ing industry’s spokesman who attempt- 
ed to explain how the code set-up could 
be utilized as an effective enforcement 
agency in bringing about compliance 
with a Federal regulatory law. 


THERE was no attempt on the part of 
either Chairman Huddleston or Chair- 
man Wheeler to veil their thoughts as 
to the shortcomings of the Eastman bill 
or the unreasonable suggestions of the 
witnesses. Mr. Huddleston definitely 
felt that enactment of the measure, as 
proposed, would result in putting a 
large number of operators, particularly 
contract carriers, out of business. At 
one point in the proceedings he ob- 
served: 

“The reason we have had no legisla- 
tion before is because its proponents 
always wanted to go to extremes. Here 
is a bill recognized as the last word in 
regulation, yet it goes further than any 
railroad regulation law proposed.” 


W Irness after witness was asked by 
the inquiring chairman how the rates 
of a contract carrier could be fixed by a 
commission, when the very nature of 
the operator’s business was one that 
demanded service anywhere, at any 
time, according to the will and whim 
of his customers. Mr. Huddleston ex- 
pressed great doubt as to the wisdom of 
the joint board arrangement, that is, 
the transfer of certain functions of the 
Federal agency to the State Commis- 
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sions, and questioned whether Congress | 













































had the power to saddle onto state of- E 


nit : | 
ficials the exercise of a Federal func- [ 


tion. 


CHAIRMAN WHEELER, also, was 
free in his dissertations on the require- 
ments of the public interest and re- 
peated his conviction that the final bill 
should be drawn in such a manner as 
to allow the proper development of the 
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highway industries, without regard to | 


the demands of other transportation 


agencies. One thing certain, the leader | 


of the Senate Committee is committed 
to a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission to administer the proposed 
law. He has a reputation of being a 
railroad-baiter and does not trust the 
commission outside of its own bailiwick. 
In fact, he has a sneaking suspicion 
that the commission has not functioned 
so creditably in administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Act for rail car- 
riers. 


Wirr all the confusing and conflict- R 


ing testimony in the record, the com- 
mitteemen will have a hard job to make 
heads or tails out of the whole mess. 
One thing is certain, however, and that 
is that the bill that is finally reported 
out of the committees will look as much 
like the Eastman bill as a stake-bodied 
truck resembles a streamlined roadster. 


This legislation probably would be | 


lost in the shuffle of more important 
measures facing the Congress if it were 
not for the fact that there is a distinct 
impression that the White House def- 
nitely is in favor of some law along the 
lines proposed. That impetus from 
President Roosevelt may be all that is 
necessary to result in the enactment of 
Federal regulation at this session of 
Congress. ‘ 
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True Stories of 
Regulation Evils 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


when terminal and transfer detentions 
are included the speed is often as low 
as 20 miles per day! 


I HAVE just signed for a shipment of 
china that came by the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, from Falls Creek, not 
200 hundred miles away. It was eight 
days enroute, it took the railway a day 
to get it out of the car, and then I had 
to find a local drayage man and pay 
him an additional fee to secure deliv- 
ery a mile from the station on the tenth 
day. 

The story of Public Service Laws, 
enacted before the trucking industry 
was born, and which it has been com- 
pelled to fit (as travelers fitted Pro- 
crustes’ bed) and the story of the back- 
ground of railroad grab and greed, are 
to be related elsewhere in this issue. 
But in Pittsburgh some very new chap- 
ters of those stories are to be found. 

Early in 1933 the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania started a 
terrific drive against carriers operating 
intra-state, a drive that left almost 
every city and village of Western Penn- 
sylvania devoid of inter-city highway 
common carrier service. The drive ef- 
fected a complete severance between 
the East and the West as far as high- 
way transportation of property was con- 
cerned. Within a few months the com- 
merce of Pittsburgh showed such acute 
symptoms of a wasting disease that in 
October, 1933, the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, top-heavy as it is with 
railroad memberships, went on record 
as favoring more liberal granting of 
permits to trucking corporations that 
would re-connect Pittsburgh with its 
neighbors. The seven railroads and the 
Public Service Commissioners contin- 
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ued indifferent, unmoved by the reso- 
lution. 


More than a year later, in Septem- 
ber 1934, things then being somewhat 
more desperate, despite a general im- 
provement in the nation’s business, a 
meeting was convened for wholesalers, 
shippers, railroad officials, and truck- 
ers. The railroads were told how in- 
competent and archaic their service 
was, to which the railroads replied that 
the charge was an injustice. Their 
service was good, and anyhow they had 
a grand freight train to Cleveland, 
which was not consolation to the man 
who had lost his customers in Erie, 
Warren, Bradford, DuBois, Altoona or 
Philadelphia. 

There were a few, more courageous 
and better informed than the rest, who 
told the meeting that what was needed 
were some good truck lines, and that 
the trucks had had less than a fair 
deal. 

With the loss of less-car-load busi- 
ness, which is almost all that the 
truckers handle, goes much carload 
business, which the railroads handle 
exclusively. The man who orders an 
emergency ton in Cleveland is likely to 
make his 50-ton order on the same 
house, and Pennsylvania is that much 
poorer. So great is*the loss of business 
that many companies are curtailing 
their warehousing and branch offices in 
Pennsylvania, and simultaneously ex- 
panding their organizations in Ohio, 
New York, and other neighboring 
states, to supply customers in Pennsyl- 
vania! 

It was in Pittsburgh that I was 
shown a letter from a salesman to his 
manager wherein he related that an 
order he had secured from Allegheny 
College, Meadville, 80 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, had taken five days to get 
through by rail, while a similar order 
the college had given a competitor in 


Tue same official produced a list of 


Brooklyn, New York, 500 miles away, 


had come through next day, by truck, 


of course! 


39 institutions, hotels, hospitals, col- 
leges, and the like, located in 10 towns 
of Western Pennsylvania. The list con- 
tained names of good customers lost 
in the past two years since the Public 
Service Commission drove the truckers 
from the highways. As he pointed out, 
even this very incomplete list involved 
a gross loss of about $40,000 worth of 
business a year, figuring on a most con- 
servative basis of computation. When I 
asked with what his company proposed 
to stop this paralysis of the business, 
he said, “We have already done it! 
We are renting a lot of extra ware- 
house space near Niagara, N. Y., and 
are supplying our Pennsylvania cus- 
tomers in the more inaccessible regions 
from there, but it’s a pity! We have 
been established for many years in 
Pittsburgh. This is our home. Here 
are our headquarters, and as you see, 
this big warehouse is over half empty.” 

I can name a dozen great firms, their 
products ranging from canned goods 
to glass, from paint to elevators, who 
are adopting precisely the same rem- 
edy. A famous chain store system is 
supplying many of its Pennsylvania 
branches from Chicago, because the 
stores are too inaccessible by rail from 
Philadelphia, and no truck connects 
them with Philadelphia. 

It means loss of revenue to the Com- 
monwealth, loss of employment for 
thousands of workers, loss of capital 
investment and commercial activity, 
losses not reducible to exact figures. 
In view of the tremendous area and 
the vast resources so hampered by 
poor, inefficient, monopolistic transpor- 
tation, the aggregate losses must be 
enormous, and the end not yet in sight. 


Sucu conditions and perversions of 
economic processes and distortions of 
the logical routes of trade, are bound 
to prevail wherever the freedom of the 
highways and the interest of the public 
are held secondary to the special in- 
terests of the railroads. It is, of course, 
unfair to the truckers. But the public 
is the chief sufferer. The public is “the 
fellow in the middle.” The public pays 
finally for interference with the natural 
processes of business. The manufac- 
turer and the merchant see their profits 
grow smaller. 

When water is compelled to flow up 
hill, somebody must provide the pump- 
ing power. It is business and the con- 
suming public that pay the bill. 











Looney Legislation 


(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 57) 


kinds of weather both in front of and 
in the rear of the vehicle for at least 
four hours.” 

The fact that there is no provision 
requiring that this cart load of “flares 
of the type used by railroads” shall 
ever be taken out of the vehicle and 
placed where they might possibly be 
of some use is apparently non-essential. 
The mere fact that “emergency lighting 
equipment” is kept “ready at all times 
for immediate use” is sufficient. 


Ir is probably running through your 
mind by this time that this all occurred 
in the “good old days” when mistakes 
of all kinds were permissible, but that 
in this enlightened day and age things 
like this could not happen. 

So as not to leave the impression that 
these things happen only in one sec- 
tion of the country, let us consider a 
couple of the bills introduced in the 
Middle-West where they have built up 
a reputation for knowing what they 
want and getting it. 

With an eye to safety and the pro- 
tection of the motoring public, one 
earnest legislator in the state of Ne- 
braska has introduced a bill to require 
the state to furnish with every set of 
license plates two large reflectors 
mounted on tripods. These contrap- 
tions it would be necessary to carry in 
the vehicle at all times, and whenever 
a vehicle is brought to a stop upon or 
immediately adjacent to the traveled 
portion of the highways at any time 
during the night these reflectors would 
have to be placed one to the rear and 
one to the front of such stopped vehicle 
and each 200 feet distant from the 
vehicle. 

Apparently there is no end to the 
amount of duffle that can, if required, 
be carried in the two by four pockets 
of one of our modern motor cars. It 
is conceivable that the instigator of 
this piece of legislation has in mind a 
folding tripod, but did any of you ever 
help Junior set up his folding music 
rack in the course of your endeavors 
to complete his musical education? If 
so, you have a pretty clear picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Public and their 
trials and tribulations as they wend 
their late way homeward hopping in 
and out of their car to place these bell- 
buoys of the land fore and aft upon 
each and every stop upon the highway. 
Their actual compliance may be com- 
plicated by the activities of others 
stopped for the same traffic light, but 
what’s the difference. 

Over in Missouri they have a bill 
the possibilities of which are astound- 
ing. It requires, among other things, 





that every motor truck of over three- 
tons’ capacity, which is traveling for a 
distance of more than 50 miles, must 
carry a “full crew of two experienced, 
qualified and licensed drivers.” 

At first blush this looks like a well- 
thought-out attempt to cut down the 
ranks of the unemployed, but further 
on there is another provision shedding 
light on the actual motive of the in- 
troducer. which requires that these two 
drivers “shall alternate in the driving 
of such motor truck by periods of two 
hours.” 

Now this begins to become clear. By 
alternating drivers in this manner there 
can be no more cases of drivers falling 
asleep at the wheel from over-exertion 
unless, by reading still a little further 
in the bill, we wear these drivers com- 
pletely out heping the Missourian live 
up to his reputation of “having to be 
shown.” 

It has never been particularly clear 
to the writer just what it is that this 
Missourian must be “shown,” but a lit- 
tle light seems to be thrown on the 
subject by that part of the bill which 
provides that “every such truck shall 
be equipped with not less than six red 
flags for use in daytime and six red 
flares or signals for use at nighttime.” 
Perhaps he has been waiting all these 
years to be “shown” stalled trucks. 

At any rate, let us contemplate for a 
minute the plight of these two drivers 
when their vehicle becomes stalled for 
any reason upon a public highway after 
the period when lights must be shown. 

The author of this measure appar- 
ently forgot to provide what kind of 
flares this truck should be equipped 
with or how long these flares shall be 
capable of burning. but there have been 
several bills introduced this year re- 
quiring that such flares shall be capa- 
hle of burning for at least 15 minutes. 
Taking this as an indication of what 
is in the legislative mind in drafting 
such measures, and reading further in 
the bill, we find that should this three- 
ton “juggernaut” become stalled at any 
time during the period between one- 
half hour after sunset and one-half 
hour before sunrise, “one member of 
the crew shall protect the rear end of 


such truck by appropriate signals and 
the other member must protect the 
front end of the truck in a similar 
manner.” 

A rapid survey of the life of a Mis- 
souri truck driver brings us to the con- 
clusion that, whereas we thought these 
two drivers were “leading the life of 
Riley” under the hours of labor provi- 
sions, they may be imposed upon to the 
point where the labor unions or the 
Society for the Prevention of Some- 
thing-or-Other should take a hand. 


A PPLYING the 15-minute burning 
limit to these six flares and we find two 
truck drivers chasing up and down 
from alternate ends of the vehicle in a 
manner most surprising. Four flares 
per hour on each end of the vehicle 
multiplied by the number of flares re- 
quired to be displayed and this product 
multiplied by the number of hours be- 
tween sunset and sunrise and it becomes 
apparent that the future truck driver 
in Missouri will have to be a mathema- 
tical genius to determine just how many 
flares a vehicle should be equipped 
with. 

And once having figured out the num- 
ber of flares, adequate provision must 
be made for storage. Maybe this is a 
problem for the manufacturer and not 
for the operator. 

Now to get back to our fast-running 
and hard-working Flare-lighter-uppers. 
Just as we are beginning to feel sorry 
for them our eye lights upon another 
provision which brings us solace in so 
far as these Nurmies of the truck world 
are concerned. For the able draftor 
of this measure in this attempt to safe- 
guard the health of the poor truck 
drivers has thoughtfully provided that 
these operators shall not be required 
to remain on duty “for more than eight 
consecutive hours.” Eight consecutive 
hours of chasing up and down a high- 
way placing 15-minute flares so long 
as the distance behind or in front of 
the vehicle is not over 100 feet is per- 
haps not too arduous a task, but he 
will have earned his rest and we have 
visions of him curled up on the downy 
seat of his cab catching up on much- 
needed rest until we look still further 
in the act and find that it is made un- 
lawful for any operator of any motor 
truck to sleep therein while the same 
is standing upon a public highway. 

So now we have an unprotected truck 
guarded at both ends by operators who 
cannot go to sleep and at the same time 
cannot keep on guarding. 

And can’t you just picture these same 
drivers gamboling on the highway wav- 
ing the red flags that have to be waved 
if the emergency occurs in daylight? 

Throughout the perhaps less serious 
attempts made this year to regulate 
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HEN drivers get tired is when 

trucks get into trouble. Look at 
the fleet records of truck accidents and 
you'll see! 

Shoving a stiff brake pedal all day 
makes any driver tired. Weariness makes 
folks less alert—less careful. Then look out! 

For more than ten years Bendix B-K 
Power Braking has been cutting down 
truck trouble. There are no “‘bugs”’ in 


it. Why, 96 per cent of all the power 
BENDIX 





PRODUCTS 
401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


BENDIX 


CONTROLLED VACUUM 


makes any driver tired! 


brake equipped vehicles in service are 
Bendix-equipped! There isn’t a more 
reliable, certain-sure unit anywhere in 
the whole chassis than Bendix ‘‘Con- 
trolled Vacuum” Power Braking. 

Get the full facts. The law and the 
public are demanding the stopping abil- 
ity these great muscle-savers deliver. 
And this is one time when new laws 
work no hardship on anyone! Power Brak- 
ing will save you maintenance money! 


CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation). 
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Roads Are Built for 
All Vehicles 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 39) 


figure it rests the case upon the follow- 
ing major premise that the “pavements 
of the state have been designated for 
gross weights of 30,000 pounds or 
more.” In another section of the re- 
port it is pointed out that only 21/5 
vehicles out of 1000 vehicles on the 
highways weigh that much. 

This obviously refutes itself, or if it 
does not do so, then there is only one 
alternative—it must reflect upon the 
economic sanity of the highway engi- 
neers and administrators. 

The report not only indicts the high- 
way officials of that state, but also 
declares that this “absurd” highway 
policy of building highways for these 
larger vehicles seems to prevail gen- 
erally throughout the states. 


FortTuNATELY, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads has recently 
completed a year’s study of motor ve- 
hicle taxation embracing all of the 48 
states. The data obtained have been 
made the subject of a serious study 
by its engineers, statisticians, and econ- 
omists. After comparing the number 
of heavy trucks with the mileage of 
high-type roads, it concludes: “The in- 
ference is very clear that concrete and 
other high-type surfaces are construct- 
ed primarily in response to the present 
and anticipated demands of the motor- 
ing public in general, rather than spe- 
cifically to support the traffic of heavy 
trucks.” 

Obviously there are factors which 
contributed to highway design other 
than those expressed and used as the 
major premise of the New Jersey re- 
port. The history of the demand for 
good roads, the tremendous prepon- 
derance of the passenger vehicle dur- 
ing the period when most of the pres- 
ent high-type roads were constructed, 
the state of the road building art, and 
numerous factors—such as subsoil con- 
ditions and climatic effects—all play 
a part in the responsibility for present 
high-type construction. 

Among these factors, particularly in 
relation to width, is the volume of 
trafic. It is possible for two six-foot 
vehicles to pass on a highway slightly 
over 12 feet in width. Would the mo- 
toring public have accepted—does it 
accept, such a highway program? The 
New Jersey and other similar reports 
suggest 18 feet as a sufficient width 
for passenger vehicles. Would the mo- 
toring public accept this restricted 
highway? 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads has made some extensive surveys 






of the width requirements of various 
highways, and has also made elaborate 
studies including analysis of motion 
pictures taken of vehicles in actual 
movement. 

Yet, the New Jersey report prefers 
not to cite the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads in this respect, and 
instead relies upon the opinions of 
those persons who have heretofore been 
employed by the railroads in present- 
ing similar highway studies in other 
states. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has 
stated that an 18 foot width is too 
narrow for the “basic” vehicle at any 
enforceable speed limit, and that it 
would be reasonable to conclude that 
vehicles wider than the “basic” vehicle 
make no special demand in respect to 
road width. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, whose name explains 
the nature of the organization, recom- 
mends 20-foot pavements with six-foot 
shoulders, except where there are less 
than 1000 vehicles in both directions 
per 10-hour day. The Bureau’s studies 
show that the truck drives on the av- 
erage of one foot closer to the edge of 
the pavement. 

The Bureau’s studies further show 
that while the passenger car is nar- 
rower and more easily handled than 
the larger vehicles, nevertheless it is 
operated at a greater average and 
greater maximum speed than the truck, 
and therefore its clearance requirements 
are greater. 

The highways have been built, and 
are being built, for all vehicles. The 
trucks have a responsibility, but to 
assert, as railroad spokesmen have re- 
peatedly done, that the trucks are sole- 
ly responsible and should be charge- 
able with all costs above that of 
minimum flexible types of pavements, is 
obviously unsound. The theory should 
be relegated to that fast-growing “mu- 
seum of economic monstrosities.” Cer- 
tainly, economic considerations alone 
would have discouraged expensive im- 
provements solely with the view to the 
benefits which they would confer on 
the small percentage of larger vehicles. 


Looney Legislation 


(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 62) 


those engaged in the motor industry, 
we continually find mention made of 
the “itinerant merchant,” but until we 
began wading through this Missouri 
measure we had never heard of the 
“itinerant mechanic.” To be sure he 
is not directly mentioned in this act 
but there is one other provision in this 
all-inclusive méasure that can appar- 





ently have as its motive only the crea- 
tion of such a class of mechanics. The 
bill provides that “no motor truck shall, 
except for the purpose of passing, drive 
nearer than 1000 feet to any other mo- 
tor truck on any public highway.” And 
yet a 1000-foot tow rope is absolutely 
prohibited by a section of the statute 
already on the books. 


Orbinary tow cars not made from 
“trucks,” and the above prohibition ap. 
plies to “any truck,” have proved some- 
what ineffectual in the towing of trucks 
of “more than three-tons’ capacity.” So 
the conclusion arrived at in this con- 
nection is that the public highways of 
the state will be turned into repair 
shops and the “itinerant mechanic” will 
be brought into being cruising up and 
down the highway and performing his 
duties where luck causes a breakdown. 

Out on the Pacific Coast, where they 
like to do things differently than they 
do them in the Middle-West or the East, 
the state of Washington has worked out 
a new kind of a human mechanical sig- 
nalling device. 

Again we smell well-meant intentions 
to cut down the breadlines for the bill 
provides that any trailer “the construc- 
tion of which, or the load which it 
carries, when loaded obstructs the clear 
vision of the highway to any other user 
thereof,” must be equipped with a flag- 
man on the rear of the trailer or its 
load whose duty it shall be “to protect 
trafic and when there is a clearance 
for overtaking vehicles to pass he shall 
so signal.” 

In addition to his duties as flagman 
this saviour of overtaking traffic would 
be made “head man” on the rear, for 
it is provided he “shall at all times be 
in charge of such conveyance,” that it 
shall be his duty to require the driver 
to remain with the truck and drive the 
same until such truck shall reach its 
destination. 


Tue New England states are del- 
uged with a mass of bills only two of 
which we will here mention, but which 
point the way to what is being done. 
One of these bills, introduced in Mas- 
sachusetts, would require that every 
automobile be equipped “with an ap- 
pliance consisting of a flat circular 
piece of perforated green glass one and 
one-half inches in diameter with a 
highly polished metal reflecting back 
mounted in front of the headlight bulb. 
With these gadgets in the headlights 
and a series of green lights on the front 
and another series of red ones on the 
rear, all increasing in intensity as the 
speed of a motor vehicle is increased, 
which is the substance of the other bill 
pending in New England, the difficul- 
ties of the lighting engineers are ap- 
parently not all over. 
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ARE YOU ANALYSING YOUR 
BATTERY MAINTENANCE FIGURES? 
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"ee cost of battery 


power in your trucks include several important 
factors. First, of course, is the initial cost of 
battery replacement. Exides keep this figure 
low because they are reasonably priced, and 
because their long life increases the period 
between replacements. 


The second factor is maintenance—the 
routine of flushing the battery, cleaning and 
greasing the terminals, and recharging. Exides 
respond so well to this systematic care, and 
retain their power to start for so long a period 





































































EXIDES FOR DIESEL STARTING 


Specially constructed Exides of three differ- 
ent types have been developed for Diesel 
starting. Packing maximum power into min- 
imum weight and space, these special Exides 
meet the low-temperature starting require- 








g ments of all high-speed Diesels. 
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that they enable you to cut down the frequency 
of recharging. A run-down battery causes you 
inconvenience and costly delays. 


Analyse your maintenance figures, and see 
what kind of battery service you are paying for. 
Standardize on Exide—establish a simple main- 
tenance routine—and you'll put an end to 
excessive battery costs. 


Exide Engineering Service can help lower 
your battery maintenance cost. Conducted by 
trained and experienced battery engineers, it is 
available to fleet operators free of charge. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


* BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY TYPE TRUCK 






Trucks Are What the 
Public Made Them 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 13) 


Clothing, millinery, hats. 
Cotton in bales. Department and dry 
goods stores. Wholesale dry goods. 
Drugs, chemicals and toilet articles. 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh, dry and 
canned. Furniture, carpets and house- 
hold furnishings. Groceries, whole- 
sale and retail: Jobbers. Iron and 
steel articles and hardware. Leather 
and leather articles. Machines, ma- 
chinery, parts, tools and appliances, in- 
cluding electrical. Metals other than 
iron and steel. Packing house and 
cottonseed products. Paints, varnishes. 
gums, shellacs. Petroleum products, 
oils and greases. Porcelain, china and 
enamel ware. Rubber and_ rubber 
goods. Textiles. Tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes and snuff. 


stores. 


Tuey are the main headings of in- 
dustry that have written this high 
federal official to tell him why they 
employ trucks to transport more than 
half of their short-haul and some of 
their long-haul merchandise. And their 
whole story, condensed to essential 
facts, has been published by Uncle Sam 
in the 422-page Merchandise Traffic 
Report, assembled in 1934. 

Ten prime reasons for preferring 
trucks to any other form of transporta- 
tion have been culled by the Coordina- 
tor, doubtless from hundreds, and are 
presented, with the number of firms 
giving each, as follows: 

Simpler classification or rates, 5,664. 

Cheaper packing, 7,521. 

Store door pick-up, 18,027. 

Store door delivery, 23,008. 

Cheaper total cost, 18,665. 

Faster service, 23,095. 

More flexible or convenient service, 
15,118. 

Late acceptance of shipments, 7,328. 

Less damage to or loss of freight, 
4,062. 

Personal friendship or interest, 956. 

Now, to let a few of these firms speak 
under the first nine of those headings: 

“We could not use the railroads, as 
service is what we want,” writes an 
Ohio wholesale grocer. “We must give 
delivery next day after orders are re- 
ceived and this is something the rail- 
roads have not been able to do.” A 
Kentucky fruit dealer writes he has 
been receiving two truck loads of goods 
weekly from Michigan because freight 
rates “are prohibitive.” A Wisconsin 


brewer says the trucks are hauling all 
his beer because they transport I. c. 1. 
shipments at carload rates. An Indiana 
glass company ships everything it pro- 
duces by truck because of the “simpler 
classification and cheaper packing.” 


A Wisconsin furniture factory says 
“the majority of furniture traffic must 
remain with the trucks” because all 
rail-hauled furniture must be crated, 
adding 60 per cent to the total weight. 

From South Carolina a lumber com- 
pany reports: “We ship by truck within 
a radius of 300 miles because we save 
over the rail rates. Truck delivery ap- 
peals to us because it comes to the 
door. Truck delivery is much quicker.” 


PENNSYLVANIA, Illinois, Vermont, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Maryland and other 
purveyors of food sprinkle the record 
with scores of letters preferring trucks 
for their faster service. “Our heart is 
with the railroad,” writes one, “but 
trucks perform better service and make 
quicker time.” And a firm of fruit 
growers in Washington, reciting that 
5,000,000 boxes of apples are exported 
through Seattle annually compares the 
rail and truck services as follows: 

“On Monday, a car is ordered from 
the railroad agent. It is spotted Tues- 
day morning, loaded Tuesday, goes by 
train to Seattle Tuesday night and is 
delivered to the docks about Wednes- 
day noon or Thursday morning. Con- 
trast this with truck service. The 
warehouse orders a truck Monday 
which is furnished immediately and the 
apples are delivered to the dock early 
Tuesday morning.” 


THESE instances, written not by 
truckmen’s press agents but by their 
customers, are typical. Indeed, all the 
pages of this magazine could be de- 
voted to a parade of satisfied patrons 
of the trucks and still there would be 
some omitted. 

Many of the firms go back to the 
old days when the railroads sneered at 
the trucks without attempting to bet- 
ter the sorry service they themselves 
provided. Nor is the sneering wholly 
ended, as witness this recital by a 
Massachusetts paper factory to Mr. 
Eastman in 1932: 

“We have tried every means possible 
to fully cooperate with the railroads 
but through it all we have felt that the 
railroads took upon themselves a very 
domineering attitude and seemed to 
scoff at all suggestions offered them. 

“They made no effort to cooperate 
with us in connecting with delivery 
service until we started shipping about 
5,000,000 pounds by trucks. Then, 
and then only, did they wake up.” 


In providing swift, efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation for industry, 
the motor truck has not only furnished 
service that the railroad could not 
furnish, or furnished unwillingly, or 


rendered shabbily, it has done more: 
it has made possible the so-called hand- 
to-mouth buying of stocks. No longer 
is it necessary for a mill, a factory, a 
wholesale or retail establishment to 
load down its shelves with heavy in- 
ventories and tie up its capital in slow- 
moving goods. Replenishment is an 
overnight truck haul away. The quick- 
ened tempo not only insures the de- 
livery of fresher merchandise to the 
consumer, but relieves the merchant of 
the need, existing but a decade ago, of 
making a top-heavy investment to carry 
on his business. 

The truck has wrought even greater 
advantage to the farmer. 

Take milk, for instance. As far back 
as 1924, the motor truck began to take 
over the bulk shipments handled by 
electric railways and now is rendering 
more efficient service in short-haul busi- 
ness handled but yesterday by the 
steam railroads. Most of the cities of 
more than 250,000 population are now 
receiving the bulk of their milk by 
motor truck—New York alone ex- 
cepted, and that because of the wide 
area from which it draws its supply. 
In 1932 Philadelphia received 61.1 per 
cent of its milk by truck, and Chicago 
64.5 per cent. 

Or livestock: in 1933, nearly half 
of all the livestock delivered in the 
country’s 62 principal markets was 
brought in by motor truck. So says a 
bulletin issued in February, 1934, by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

And beyond the interest of either in- 
dustrial or agricultural groups, this 
fact stands out: 

Forty-five thousand communities in 
the United States are not served by any 
railroad but depend solely on trucks 
to transport all their goods of every 
description. 


Anp now a switch-back to Mr. East- 
man’s report. Paraphrased to con- 
dense them for the purposes of this 
article, here are high lights of the 
“facts” established and presented in 
that document: 

First——The railroads have lost the 
bulk of the available merchandise 
traffic which they formerly carried. 

Second.—The loss of rail merchan- 
dise traffic is due to correctable in- 
utility: (a) in service with respect to 
over-all speed, completeness, conveni- 
ence and safety; and (b) in tariffs 
with respect to complex classifications 
and rate schedules, rigorous packing 
requirements, cartage and multiple 
rates, as well as to a rate level which 
in some cases is too high. 

Third.—As now conducted, highway 
transportation of merchandise is rela- 
tively more economical than rail trans- 
portation for all distances. 
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The Freedom of 
Highways Must 
Be Preserved 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 19) 


this winter all over the country, and 
insisting on their enactment. The 
number and variety of plausible 
schemes for legislating the people out 
of their right to use the roads they 
have built and paid for are fairly be- 
yond belief. 

One of the most insidious methods 
employed by the railroads has been to 
induce state public service commis- 
sions, state railroad commissions and 
like bodies to multiply regulations and 
penalties imposed on highway traffic, 
or flatly to refuse permission to carry 
on such traffic. This has been easy 
because the railroads have long made 
it their business to get the “right kind” 
of people on these regulatory bodies; 
that is, people whom the railroads can 
rely on to see transportation problems 
through railroad spectacles. 


In many cases it has become a fixed 
rule with these commissions to deny 
use of the highways by common car- 
rier trucks, if railroad facilities are 
available. Business men wishing to em- 
ploy the quick and reliable truck, 
would have to content themselves with 
the slower, the less flexible and respon- 
sive service of the rails. Thus, since 
there are several parallel railroads be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Erie, Pa., the 
Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania has persistently turned down 
applications for authority to operate 
common carrier trucks between those 
cities. Now it happens that over such 
distances—and much longer ones—the 
truck can give service in a fraction of 
the time required by the rails, and in 
a time when business establishments 
try to carry as little stock as possible, 
prompt deliveries are absolutely nec- 
essary. That kind of service the truck 
can and does provide; that kind of ser- 
vice the railroads never have provided. 
Yet the Erie merchant may not ship 
from Pittsburgh by truck; the edict of 
the Pennsylvania Commission is law— 
in Pennsylvania. 

However, the Erie merchant has dis- 
covered a way out. The authority of 
the Pennsylvania Commission stops at 
the state line. It can’t interfere with 
interstate commerce. So the merchant 
at Erie, instead of placing his orders 
in Pittsburgh, sends them to Buffalo, or 
to Cleveland, makes it an interstate 
operation, and cheerfully thumbs his 
nose at the Pennsylvania Commission! 

Again, overnight deliveries can be 
made from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 


by truck. Our railroad friends may 
tell you that they can do just as 
well; but business men, who want that 
kind of service, unanimously tell you 
that somehow they don’t get it from 
the railroads. Yet the Pennsylvania 
Commission has repeatedly turned 
down applications of responsible truck- 
ing organizations, for authority to oper- 
ate between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh: there is a railroad between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and the 
commission thinks it ought to be al- 
lowed to do this business! 

Now, how does this system work? 
The story is told of a Pittsburgh re- 
tailer who wanted overnight shipment 
of a small amount of goods from Phila- 
delphia. He telephoned his order to 
Philadelphia and was told that it could 
only be sent by rail, which would not 
serve the purpose. What did the Pitts- 
burgh merchant do? He called a man- 
ufacturer in Camden, N. J.—directly 
across the Delaware River, which is 
the state line—and placed the order. 
The Camden manufacturer could ship 
by common carrier truck to Pittsburgh, 
because for him it was an interstate 
shipment over which the Pennsylvania 
Commission has no authority! 

These are illustrations of hamper- 
ing conditions imposed on_ highway 
transportation. From time to time 
complaints have come to THE Com- 
MERCIAL CaR JOURNAL regarding such 
conditions, not only in Pennsylvania 
but in other states. The complaints 
indicate that natural and normal chan- 
nels of trade are being distorted and 
business relations demoralized. Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia, and Erie, and 
Pennsylvania, merely afford illustra- 
tions of what is going on in other 
cities, other states, and in relation to 
myriad arteries of established trade. 
Complaints have recently become so 
numerous that the CommerciaAL Car 
JOURNAL some weeks ago entered upon 
a systematic investigation of the trans- 
portation situation in Pennsylvania. 


THE results of that investigation are 
presented in an article by Mr. H. R. 
Barnett in this number. We believe 
that Mr. Barnett’s disclosures will 
amaze every business man, every high- 
way carrier, every believer in the an- 
cient tradition of the Open Road. 

We believe they will force a realiza- 
tion that transportation monopoly of 
the most vicious character is being riv- 
eted, not only upon Pennsylvania, but 
upon the country. 

We believe these revelations will 
shed a new light upon the character, 
the methods and the objectives of fhe 
railroad campaign to re-establish trans- 
portation monopoly. 

Down to this time the effort of the 


railroads to fasten their exclusive grip 
on all commercial transportation has 
been hampered by the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no authority over trucks. So the rail- 
roads have taken their fight to Wash- 
ington, in the effort to get interstate 
truck movements put under Federal 
regulation. They assume that the Fed- 
eral authorities will be as amenable as 
the state commissions have been. 
Should that prove the case, then in- 
deed this country will have abolished 
the ancient tradition of the King’s 
Open Highway, and established a 
transportation monopoly more danger- 
ous than any that existed in the worst 
days of railroad rebates, discrimina- 
tions and monopoly. 

We earnestly commend Mr. Bar- 
nett’s article to the careful reading and 
consideration of everybody interested 
in preserving the public’s rights on its 
own highways. 


Nation’s Employer No. 1 


(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 31) 


portation into being, this matter of 
drawing comparisons between the two 
fields of employment becomes some- 
thing of a necessity. 

First of all, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that an increase of railroad busi- 
ness would materially contribute to em- 
ployment. During the period 1923 to 
1929 when the volume of railroad busi- 
ness was exceptionally large, the rail- 
roads of the country reduced the num- 
ber of their employees by 10.53 per 
cent. It has been stated on railroad 
authority that the railroads could in- 
crease their present volume of business 
20 per cent without any increase in the 
number of people on their payrolls. 

The Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation has estimated that intercity 
trucks carry 9.4 per cent of the freight 
traffic of the country; so it is apparent 
that if all this business were turned 
over bodily to the railroads the volume 
of employment would not be increased.. 

On the other hand, there are today 
more than a million persons employed’ 
in the “for-hire” bus and truck opera- 
tions. In other words, “for-hire” motor 
transport, with only a small portion of 
the country’s traffic, gives employment 
to as many workers as the railroads. 

Restrictive, hampering legislation 
could not have any but an adverse ef- 
fect on this large and widely scattered! 


group. If ever any fact were obvious,. 


it is the fact that any considerable re- 
duction in the volume of highway trans- 
portation would result in an increase 
in the number of persons in the United 
States who do not have employment. 
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TRUCK TIRE 


KNOWLEDGE 


THAT IS SAVING REAL MONEY 
4 The General ‘‘Special Commercial’? for 


FOR HUNDREDS OF AMERICA’S pesos ess pariah 
: ery sizes —to replace passenger type equipment. 
LARGEST OPERATORS 






















General builds the most complete, most highly 
specialized line of truck tires in the business. 








General Tire Dealers are factory-trained truck 
tire experts with wide experience and accurate 
; knowledge in fitting the right type and size of 
| tire to every kind of job. 
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This combination is worth real money to you. 
| If your job is tough, call in the General Tire , , - 

° The General Heavy Duty Highway Bcl- 
dealer and let him prove these statements, _ [eons built for speed and long haul work- for 


The General C. D. (right) is built expressly for 
‘ city delivery service, for trucks thatstopand start 
: often. Among other features are the sidewalls, 
buttressed against curb bruising and chafing. 
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TheGeneral Heavy Duty Traction Balloon 
is made to order for construction work and all 
other heavy hauling where the going is tough. 
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Generals cost less per load-mile because: (| You, 
? THRE MAINTERANCE ; 

1. Generals are stronger tires—additional “hinging action’? of ordinary breaker- MANUAL FRED this valuable booklet 
full-width plies of powerful cord are strip tires. , — how to —— 
anchored bead to bead—with no “idle” 3. Generals have “compact rubber” Sina en “tha anneal "tien tm 
plies—no floating breaker-strips. treads—their construction keeps the tread we Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
2. Generals are cooler tires —they flex rubber compact and compressed so that ee 
uniformly without that heat- producing it wears slowly and gives more miles. — 8 
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A Drought on Diversion of 
Highway Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 23) 


on the farm and must drive greater 
or lesser distances to market, out of 
proportion to our citizens who live in 
the town. There is also a_penaliza- 
tion in the diversion proposition, one 
farmer compared to another. For in- 
stance, if John Smith lives two miles 
from market, and the revenue from 
his purchases of gasoline and from his 
motor licenses is diverted to general 
purposes of government, he contributes 
little to those general purposes com- 
pared to Jake Jones, who might live 
10 miles from market and as a result 
would be compelled to pay five times 
as much contribution to general pur- 
poses of government as would the 
farmer first mentioned, if they should 
have the same frequency of occasion 
to go to market. If, on the other hand, 
these two farmers, living different dis- 
tances from market, see the revenue 
derived from their gas and similar 
taxes going to the building and main- 
tenance of highways, no complaint can 
be justified because under this condi- 
tion they are contributing on the basis 
of services received, that is, from the 
mileage which they travel over in get- 
ting to market. Whether the farmer 
views this question of diversion from 
the point of view of the invalidation 
of the highway bonds of his state or 
county, or the unfairness of it among 
farmers and between farmers and town- 
folks, the conclusion is reached that 
diversion, in the language of the pres- 
ent law, is “unfair and unjust.” 


"THERE are two forces perpetually 
at work in our nation promoting the 
cause of diversion. The objectives of 
these two forces, or groups, are widely 
divergent ones. In the first group are 
state and local officials who want more 
revenue to balance their budgets. It 
has not occurred to these officials, 
seemingly, that budgets might be bal- 
anced by reducing expenditures of 
government as well as by increasing 
revenues of government. We Ameri- 
cans shout a lot about high taxes and 
the necessity of balancing the budget; 
but ordinarily the end of our shouting 
results in greater taxes, greater budgets, 
and frequently a balancing of budgets 
at higher levels of expenditures. 
Right now, in our states, there are 
two favorite methods of getting more 
revenue: one is the sales tax. and the 
other is diversion of gasoline and simi- 
lar taxes. The latter has assumed 
alarming proportions because it is 
based neither on the foundation of 
ability to pay nor on benefits received. 







It is based exclusively on necessity to 
consume, which the citizen who has an 
automobile or a motor vehicle of any 
character cannot avoid paying. 

This first group of diversionists sees 
in the gasoline tax a handy method 
of getting a lot of money for many 
purposes other than highway ones. Like 
many another instance where a new 
tax method has been developed the peo- 
ple of our nation are riding this gaso- 
line tax proposition to death through 
diversion. Soon, if the present tenden- 
cies are not stopped, we shall see such 
a burden of taxes on one commodity, 
or on one business enterprise—motor 
vehicle users—as to be_ intolerably 
heavy. Then, like all other taxes which 
are run to extreme, this tax will reach 
the point of diminishing returns and 
will cease to be that great haven of 
refuge in balancing budgets and meet- 
ing relief and other costs of local gov- 
ernment which it is thought to be. 


Bur before this diversion proposition 
reaches the point of diminishing re- 
turns in providing more revenue, it 
will have wrought, on farmers particu- 
larly but on many other groups in our 
nation, terrific harm; first, in increas- 
ing the costs of transportation over our 
highways; second, in decreasing the 
pleasurable uses to which our highways 
properly should be in part devoted; 
and third, in causing such an extreme 
degree of lack of maintenance of our 
highways as to throw them within a 
few years into rutted or rough condi- 
tions incapable of bearing traffic. 

The second group, more dangerous 
to public and agricultural welfare, 
which is advocating diversion is com- 
posed of those individuals and _inter- 
ests which find the motor vehicle and 
the highway combination a competitor 
to other systems of transportation, par- 
ticularly the railroads. The diversion 
program is advocated by this group 
mainly for the purpose of so burdening 
the users of highways with extra taxes 
that competition from motor traffic 
might be materially reduced. This is. 
of course, an outright self-interested 
point of view on the part of the diver- 
sionists within this group; but it is 
one which is more to be feared than 
is the former group which wants di- 
version of these taxes for relief and 
budget balancing purposes. If diver- 
sion is continued at its present Tevel. 
and should it be increased beyond the 
amounts already in effect. farmers of 
the nation might as well quit thinking 
about the use of state and Federal 
funds for developing greater mileages 
of farm-to-market or secondary roads. 

We have approximately 3,000,000 
miles of roads of all kinds in our na- 
tion. A minimum 1,000.000 miles has 








been hard-surfaced in one way or an- 
other. There remains, accordingly, an 
approximate 2,000,000 miles of high- 
ways yet to be taken out of the mud. 

Primary roads are now 75 per cent 
built, while the farm-to-market roads 
are barely started; in fact, the legisla- 
tion of 1934 at Washington was the 
first time in all congressional history 
this rural type of road was described. 

If diversion continues, even on the 
present scale, the farmer will realize 
more and more that it is a death-blow 
to him, so far as getting the lower cost 
all-weather roads built out to him in 
his rural environment. In event that 
farm-to-market roads are not developed 
far beyond their present status, two 
results in time will be in evidence; 
first, there will be high marketing costs 
to farmers. owing principallly to the 
transportation item, and consequently 
there will be higher living costs to the 
consumers, such increased living cost 
tracing back to the transportation item. 
Diversion is a solar-plexus blow to or- 
derly marketing of farm products which 
was first advocated 10 or 15 years ago 
by farm organizations, and which means 
getting more income to the farm pro- 
ducer, lessening transportation and dis- 
tribution costs to the consumer, and 
delivering high-grade food products to 
the consumer at decent prices. 


Ir is difficult to conclude a presenta- 
tion of diversion from the farmers’ 
point of view without noting the extent 
of diversion of motor tax revenues 
which has already been put into effect. 
No one knows exactly what the total 
of this amount might be in the entire 
nation, as there have been adopted so 
many devices in different states to ac- 
complish diversion. It is reasonable 
to estimate, however, that for 1934 di- 
version of one kind or. another ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000. This is approxi- 
mately one-half the total revenue to the 
Federal treasury from customs duties. 

Our legislators, state and national. 
may as well realize that with the vast 
amount of diversion of motor tax rev- 
enues in 1934, which almost doubled. 
according to approximate estimates, the 
diversion of 1933, the farmer will con- 
tinue to view the diversion question as 
he has in recent years. He will oppose 
it in every way possible; he will, in- 
dividually and through his organization, 
fight to retain gasoline taxes and simi- 
lar revenues for highway building and 
maintenance; and he will insist that 
after the people of the nation have 
built such a fine transportation system 
as we have in our highways at the 
present time, these highways be al- 
lowed to exert their competitive influ- 
ences in lessening the cost of trans- 
portation in our nation. 
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The Commercial Car Journal’s Truck Specifications Table is brought up 
to date in each issue from data supplied monthly by truck manufacturers 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL 


Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted 
applies to the standard wheelbase and 
specifications listed. All prices are 
F.0.B. factory. 

eee—List price not yet established. 
Ready next issue. 

Tonnage Rating—Where a spread of 
ratings is given the maximum ratings 
are for ideal operating conditions and 
the minimum for extremely difficult 
conditions; the ranges between are for 
varying operating conditions. 

Vehicle Weight—Is_ chassis 
weight, plus body and cab, plus payload. 
Gross vehicle weight given for a model 
is based on maximum recommended 
tire size and not on tires listed as 
standard equipment. 

Chassis Weight Stripped—snciates 
gas, oil and water and all things included 
in chassis price. Does not include the 
weight of cab. 

Maximum Brake H. P. at Given 
R.P.M.—Is actual dynamometer read- 
ing without accessories. 

Tractors— Unless given the designation 
N (meaning not available as tractor), 
all standard models may be assumed to 
be available as tractors. 

(A) All Torque and Brake = 
power values listed are based on 

outputs with all standard a Equipment 
Accessories runnin, e same 
values obtaining th t the “ruck on the 
road in actual operation. 

(N) Not available as tractor. 

(T) This designation accompanying & 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- 
cifically designed for tractor use only. 
c. 0. e.—Cab-over-engine design. 

(3) Corbitt—Larger engines and cor- 
responding auxiliary units provided on 
all models at extra cost. 

(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ton— 
same specifications except fy ame $945 
and larger tire size—B6.00/20 front = 
DB6.00/20 rear 

(5) Dodge—F-61 available as special 
tractor truck with 146-inch wheelbase 
with model designation of F-60, at 
$2645. K-61 available as special tractor 
truck with 146-inch wheelbase with 
model designation of K-60, at ***. 


(5a) Dodge—Model H20, %-1 ton, gross 
vehicle weight 6,000 Ib., pr ce $502, has 
same specifications as H30 except tires 
which are 7.50/17 and lighter rear 
springs. 

(6) General Motors—Models T-18 to 
T-61 inclusive are also available for ex- 
port only as coach chassis. Dual per- 
formance axle at extra cost in Model 
T-18. Double reduction axles optional 
at extra cost in Models T-43, ° 
T-46H, T-51, T-73H and T-74. Worm 
type axles optional at price deduction 
in Models T-61, T-75T, T-75, T-75H 
and T-83. Chassis prices and weights 
on all cab-over-engine models include 
the cab. A complete line of super- 
heavy duty models designated T-85 
series (4-wheel) and T-95 series (6- 
wheel) custom-built to exactly meet 
customer’s requirements are available 
with a range of axles, wheelbases, en- 
gines, transmissions, etc., and prices 
will be quoted upon application. 
Gramm—tLarger engines and corre- 
sponding auxiliary units provided on all 
models at extra cost when type of ser- 
vice demands. Wheelbases and body 
mounting dimensions may change to 
suit special requirements. Double re- 
duction axles available on all models 
except AX and BX. 

3ross weight indicated for each model 
in the table is the straight rating 

Series CXH is supplied with Hercules 
JXB engine in Model CXHB and Her- 
cules JXC in Mode! CXHC. 

(8) International MHarvester—A-l, 
*% ton, same as A-2 except less spring 
leaves and smaller tires. 

(9) Le Moon—Model 600 available 
with Lye. AEC at same cost. Models 
701 and 801 available with Waukesha 
6SRL at same cost. 


(10) Sterling—Rocker arm used in 
Place of springs 

(D) Sterling—Diesel Equipped. 
tReo—Model 1D 2 the longer wheelbase 
edition of Model 1 The frame dimen- 
oy I. o7x3 “xk. Bit is furnished at ex- 


"* (Ree—23, 2K same as 2H except 166 
in. wheelbase and price of $1695. 





ttReo—3J same as 3H except wheel- 
base of 170 in. and price of $2085; 3K 
same as 3H except 185 in. wheelbase 
and rice of $3165. 3M same as 3H cx- 
cept 205 in. wheelbase. 

(11) poche reser in 141 in. and 165 
in. wheelbases has 64 in. frame depth. 
(12) White—Each model shown is fur- 
nished with different specifications for 
different tonnage ratings. 

*—Factory governed speed 2400 r.p.m. 
(12a) White—Special prices for each 
installation. 

(13) Marmon-Herrington—Available 
with Hercules Diesel engine. Price on 
application. 

(14) Ford—Rear axle ratios 5.14 and 
6.6 optional on 14-ton trucks. 

(15) Mack—Chassis price and weight 
include cab. 

(16) Biederman—Will furnish Con- 
tinental, Hercuies, Waukesha and Ly- 
coming engines at the buyer's option. 
(17) Moreland-—All Moreland models 
available with Waukesha engines and as 
six-wheelers with dead axle. 

(18) Walker—Frame lengths may be 
changed, within limits, to suit individual 
requirements, at no additional cost. 

(19) Available— Models WS125, WS240 
and WS300 are available as cab-over- 
engine types. 


MAKES—ALL 


AB —American Bosch. 

A LaF—American La France. 
AL—Auto Lite. 

B—Bendix. 

BB—Borg & Beck. 
BL—Brown-Lipe 

| le front, Own rear. 


Warn 

BWs—Bendix front, Weatinghouse rear. 
C or Col—Columbia. 
Car—Carter. 
pr ay 

Ci—Ignition es compression. 
Cl or Cla—Clark. 
yada 
Co—Covert (transmission). 
Co—Covert (clutch) 


mins-Diesel 
Det—Detroit Lubricator. 
DG—Detroit — and Machine. 
DR—Delco Remy 
Eat—FEaton. 
Ei—Eisemann. 
En—Governor built in engine 
EV—Electro-Vac (gov.) Pierce 
Fe—Fedders. 
Fu—Fuller. 
Ge—Gemmer. 
Go—G. £0 
Ha—Handy (governor). 
Ha—Hannum (steering gear). 
HaS—American Car & 
Her—Hercules. 
Hr—Harrison. 
HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch). 
HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 
Jac—Saginaw. 
Jo—Jones. 
KP—Handy. 
L—Lockheed. 
Le—Leibing 
Li—Lipe, W. C. 
LN— poe Neville. 


Lo— 

LO— Lockheed front, Own rear 
LW—Lockheed front, Wisconsin rear. 
Lyc—Lycoming. 

Mc—McCord. 

Ma—Marvel. 

CY phe ee & Evans. 


ac’ 
Mo—Modine (radiator). 
Mo—Monarch (governor). 
My—Mallory. 
NE—North East. 
No—Not supplied. 
ns—No a 
O or Ow—Ow 
Op or Opt—Optional 
Pe—Pierce (governor). 
Pe—Perfex Fatiates). 





Ro—Rockford. 
Ros—Ross 

Sc—Scintilla. 
Sch—Wheeler-Schebler. 
Shu—Shuler 
SpB—Spicer and Blood 
Spi—Spicer. 





Ste or St—Sterling. 
Sto.-Bat.—Storage Battery 
Str—Stromberg. 
Til—Tillotson. 

T or Tim—Timken 
TWH—Timken Wisconsin Herrington 
WG—Warner Gear 
Wa—Waukesha (governor). 
Wau—Waukesha. 

W or Wis—Wisconsin. 

Ws— Westinghouse. 
Yo—Young 

Zen—Zenith. 





BRAKES—SERVICE 


Location 


2—Two Wheels, rear only 
2/4—Two-wheel brakes ftective on all 
four wheels through driveshaft. 
peg on four rear wheels effec- 
tive on all wheels through driveshaft. 
T/4—Brake on transmission effective on 
all four wheels through driv: 

4—Four Wheels, front and rear 
4r—Four Wheels, rear only. 

6—Six Wheels, front and rear. 
J—Jackshaft. 

P—Propeller ‘shaft. 


Le 
X—External. 


pene 


A—A! 
5 —Byaraut and mechanical. 
H—Hydrauli 
M— echanical. 
V—Vacuum. 


BRAKES—HAND 


Location 

-oe of double propeller shaft. 

2—Rear wheels. 

4—Four ween 

— or bevel gearshaft. 
ansmission 


F—priveshaft. 
Type 
D—Tru-Stop disk. 


1—Internal. 
X—External. 


BRAKE DRUMS 


Material 


a—Cast alloy iron. 
A—American Car Fdry. 
C—Centrifuse. 


H—Hunt Spiller. 
e—Cast iron. 


s—Cast steel. 

(Where a combination of any of the 
above is e first reference —_ 
applies to the } —F and the second to 
the rear drums.) 


CLUTCH 


Type 
D—Multiple disk. 
dp—Double plate. 
O—Pliate in oil. 
P—Single plate. 


ENGINE 


Valve Arrangement 


F—Inlet valve in head; exhaust valve 
at side. 

H—In head. 

L—"L” head, valves at side. 

T—Inlet and exhaust on opposite sides. 


Camshaft Drive 


C—Chain. 
G—Gear. 


Piston Material 


A—Aluminum alloy. 
B—Semi-steel. 


C—Cast 7. 
N—Nickel ir 
$—Aluminum | alloy with strut. 


Main Bearings 
r—Rear main bearing. 





AND REFERENCE MARKS 


Oiling System 


FR— 2, baer mg rod 
camshaft Soortnes and piston p 
PC—Pressure to mains and connecting 
rod bearings 


PG—Pump, gravity and splash. 
PS—Pressure with splash. 


FRAME 


ed ae ne ve rear. 
‘orced wi 
‘orced wich. Doth liner 
and fishpla 
P Channel reinforced with plate. 
TL—Channel ta front. and rear 
reinforced with I I 
Tf Traneek bent. 
—Ta nn 
X—x-Braced. 














FUEL SYSTEM 


Fuel Feed 


E—Electric pump. 

Mi Sfechohiel pum 
—Mec 

P—Pressure. ai 

V—Vacuum. 

B—Bosch. 

Cc—Cummins, 


REAR AXLE 


Final Drive and Type 


B—Bevel. 
c—C 


F—Full-fioating. 

2—Double Reduction. 

= eee iral bevel. 

w/2—Worm or Double Reduction 
Optional. 


0! 
4—Semi-floating 
%—T bree-quarter floating. 


Drive and Torque 


A—Radius Rods and Xue Arm. 
H—Hotchkiss. (sprin 

R—Radius Rods 

T—Torque Arm. 

U—tTorque Tube. 


SPRINGS 


Auxiliary Type 
4—Semi-elliptic above or below main 
springs. 
iS elliptic. 
oil spring. 


N—No. 
O—Optional. 


TIRES 


B—Balloo 

DB—Dual. Balloo 

P—High Preasure P Pneumatics 

DP—Dual High Pressure Pneumatics. 


ilds. 
DS—Dual Solids. 
°—Pneumatics at extra cost. 





TRANSMISSION 


Location 
A—Amids —. 
J—Unit with jackshaft. 
U—Unit with engine. 


Auxiliary Location 


No—Not furnished. 
= speed atle unit optional at extra 


PR oo at extra cost. 
year 


hips. 
R—Rear of amidships main transmission. 
U—Unit with engine. 


WHEELS DRIVEN 


am” ane Lay of rear wheels 
—Rear pair of rear wheels. 
aR iront and center pair ofrear wheels. 
4R—Four rear wheels. 
6—Six wheels 












NOTICE—The policy of Com- 
mercial Car Journal now is to 
publish complete specifications 
of all current truck models in the 


January, April, July and Octo- 
ber issues. . These quarterly list- 
ings correspond to the big sea- 
sonal truck buying periods. 





In the intervening months will 
be published the specifications 
of all new models that are 
brought out. 
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Makers’ Corrections of Specifications 


Published in January 


CHEVROLET—All models, 


compression ratio is 5.6 was 5.45. 


FEDERAL—Model 30, tonnage 
rating is 2144-3; was 3-4. Gross vehicle 
weight is 16500; was 16000. Model 
40, tonnage rating is 4-5; was 3-4. 
Gross vehicle weight is 20000; was 
19000. Model 40 DR, tonnage rating 
is 4-5; was 344-4. Gross vehicle weight 
is 20000; was 19000. Model 50, ton- 
nage rating is 5-6; was 414-5. Gross 
vehicle weight is 24000; was 22000. 
Models C7, C7W, C8, CW8, tonnage 
rating is 6-744; was 6. Gross vehicle 
weight is 29000; was 26000. 


HUG— 5A. chassis price 985; was 
785. Tire size rear is DB 5.50/20; was 
B 6.50/20. Models 15D, 15T, chassis 
price is 1025; was 825. Tire size rear 
is DB 5.50/20; was B 6.50/20. Model 
19A chassis price is 1375; was 1275. 
Models 19D, 19T, chassis price is 1465; 
was 1365. Transmission make and 
model is Fu 5B290; was Spi 2253. Gear 
ratio in low is 43.7; was 44.0. Gear 
ratio in high is 5.50; was 5.52. Model 
19A, transmission make and model is 
Fu 5B290; was Spi 2253. Gear ratio 
in high is 4.90; was 4.91; in low is 
39.0; was 39.2. Model 43L, chassis 


price is 4525; was 4325. All models, 
change radiator make to YO; some 
were Ch. 


INDIANA — Model 95DR, trans- 
mission make and model is BL 2353: 
was BL 224. Rear axle make and 
model is Wis 5000L; was 4916L. Front 
axle make and model is Tim 31020H; 
was Tim 31020. Model 17DR, trans- 
mission make and model is BL 3341: 
was BL 334. Model 19DR, transmis- 
sion make and model is BL 5241; was 
BL 524. Models 17ADR, 17DR, rear 
axle make and model is Wis 72000L: 
was Wis 70000. Models 17DR, 19DR, 
front axle make and model is Shu 
15582B; was Shu 15582. 


MORELAND — M o del R12H, 
chassis price is 1515; was 1445. Model 
R13H is 1635; was 1570. Model R16H 
is 1800; was 1725. Model E16H is 
2925; was 2775. Model E22H is 3160; 
was 2995. Model E25H is 3445; was 
3250. Model H30H is 4895; was 4625. 


REO-—Is Models 1B4R, 1D4R; was 
1B4, 1D4. Chassis price is 745; was 
685. Gross vehicle weight is 11500: 
was 10500. Chassis weight stripped is 
3232; was 3215. Tire size rear is P32 
x 6; was B 6.00/20. 


SCHACHT- 


make and type is D.Fu; 


-Model 20HA, clutch 
was D.BB. 


STUDEBAKER—Model IT-230 
(241-265), chassis price is 565. Gross 
vehicle weight is 11000; was 10500. 
Front axle make and model is Cla 266; 
was Cla F234. Model IT-641 (653- 
665), chassis price is 945. Torque lb.- 
ft. is 162. H.P. is 80-3200. Model 
IT-683, chassis price is 1045. Torque 
lb.-ft. is 162. H.P. is 80-3200. Model 
[W-741 (765-783), chassis price is 1545. 
H.P. is 82-2800; was 85-3200. Car- 
buretor make is Ha. Model IW-841 
(865-883), chassis price is 1845. 


WARD LaFr — Models 75CW-T, 
100CW-T, radiator make is YO: was 
Pe. 


WILL YS—Model 77 panel main 
bearing length is 515/16; was 59/16. 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVES 


OSHKOSH—Model JB, gross ve- 
hicle weight is 10800; was 10550. Chas- 
sis weight stripped is 5225; was 4975. 
Model JC, gross vehicle weight is 
11000; was 10565. Chassis weight 
stripped is 5240; was 4990. Gear ratio 
in low is 64.0; was 51.4. Model C3S, 
gross vehicle weight is 22300; was 
21850. Model C3D gross vehicle weight 
is 23000; was 22200. Chassis weight 
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Listing of All Trucks in Current Production Will Be Given in April 
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and torque is A; was T. Models WS610; was L4rIHV. 
nue 17SBT251. 17S W251, transmission make 


aq and model is BL 5241; was BL 524. . 
an. Front axle make and model is Shu January Output and Sales 
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An application to amend the commer- 
cial vehicle body industry’s code has 
been submitted by the code authority 
for that industry. It is proposed to 
delete the parenthetical phrase in Arti- 
cle II “except those manufactured by 
or sold to the manufacturer or assem- 
bler of motor vehicle chassis” and sub- 
stitute, in brackets, “except those man- 
ufactured by automobile manufactur- 
ers or assemblers and those manufac- 
tured by manufacturers who sell exclu- 
sively to automobile manufacturers or 
assemblers.” 
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The Profit Motive 


Must Be Preserved 








THRIFT IS AS ESSENTIAL TO OUR SOCIAL WELL-BEING TO- 
DAY AS IT EVER HAS BEEN, AND THRIFT MEANS PROFITS 


EF... time to time we have heard 


expressions that the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration is opposed to business profits. 
This is far from true. The President 
himself has frankly and emphatically 
stated his belief in the profit motive 
as a fundamental incentive to work and 
economic achievement. Thrift is as 
essential to our social well-being today 
as it has ever been, and thrift means 
profits. 

The role of the Federal Government 
is to promulgate such methods and to 
advocate such protective measures as 
will protect the American people from 
unsound and unethical means of profit. 


Ir is well also that we recall to mind 
the fact that our entire system of taxa- 
tion is based upon profit. Thus the 
elimination of profits would mean the 
abolition of the government’s source of 
revenue. 

It should be borne in mind also that 
the destruction of the profit motive 
would greatly reduce the buying power 
of the public. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Ad- 
ministration is fully cognizant of the 
value of the profit system and is equally 
aware of the need to eliminate its 
abuses. From this it may be assumed 
that governmental participation in 
business and in relief is only an emer- 
gency expedient and not to be inter- 
preted as a plan to usurp the rightful 
role of private business. 


Peruaps a return to prosperity has 
been retarded in some degree by un- 
favorable sentiment and by a lack of 
complete understanding of the basic 
philosophy of the New Deal, but I be- 
lieve that as business observes the un- 
folding of the government’s policies it 
is becoming increasingly desirous of 
- lending its wholehearted support. It is 


the function of the Department of Com- 
merce to facilitate as much as possible 
this cooperation between industry and 
the Administration. 


As I study reports that come to 
me of business conditions throughout 
the country I note that exports of ma- 
chinery for the first ten months of 
1934 were more than $178,000,000, an 
increase of approximately $78,000,000 
over the corresponding ten months of 
1933. The exports of passenger auto- 
mobiles and trucks for the first ten 
months of 1933 were $43,000,000 and 
for 1934 this figure increased to $107,- 
000,000. Similar reports for other 
major industrial commodities, such as 
iron and steel products, copper, chemi- 
cals, etc., show sizable increases in ex- 
ports in terms of dollars. I interpret 
this to mean that the efforts of the Ad- 
ministration to encourage business are 
meeting with success and that we shall 
see greater increases in the future. 


By carrying the significance of these 
figures further, I feel that this increase 
in our exports indicates that our man- 
ufacturing concerns must be employing 
more men and using more materials. 
Net sales of wholesalers increased a 
billion and three-quarters dollars or 
about 14 per cent last year. Retail sales 
increased about three and one-half bil- 
lion dollars during the same period. 
This was the first yearly increase in 
the dollar value of retail sales since 
1929. This seems to indicate that the 
velocity of money is gaining and that 
as its rate of circulation increases busi- 
ness will feel an increasing demand 
for goods. A greater demand for goods 
will mean profits and through profits 
the Administration sees the employ- 
ment of more men and the decrease in 
relief rolls. 


By 
HON. DANIEL C. ROPER 


Secretary of Commerce 
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Look closely at these snapshots. They show 
Marmon-Herrington trucks, equipped with 
the Hipkins Tractioneer, rolling through 
soft, sandy footing, up steep grades and 
cross-country. Such operation requires the 
tremendous traction, the higher flotation, 
provided by the Hipkins Tractioneer. 
For a 4-wheel, 2-wheel-drive truck with 
6.00/20, 6-ply bus and truck balloon dual 
tires, at 45 lbs. inflation recommended by 
the tire maker, and under the recommend- 
ed gross load per tire of 1,400 lbs.. the 


The Hipkins Tractioneer applied 
tu a motor truck equipped with 
6.00/20 dual pneumatic tires. 








HIGHEST 


FLOTATION 
with the 
HIPKINS 

TRACTIONEER 


Because Ground Contact Area 


Is Far Greater, and Ground 


Pressure Is Materially Lower 


deflection is about .89” per tire, thus giv- 
ing a contact area of about 117 sq. in. for 
the four tires. 

When the same vehicle, with the same 
tires, inflation and loading, is equipped 
with the Hipkins Tractioneer, the maxi- 
mum ground contact area is about 400 sq. 
in. for the four tires, an increase in ground 
contact area of 283 sq. in., or 241% for 
this tire size. 

Furthermore, without the Tractioneer, 
the approximate ground pressure for this 


* 


The Hipkins Tractioneer applied to the rear wheels 
of a six-wheel truck in the form of a band type or 


half track. 


4 HIPKINS TRACTIONEER 
the portable poutlled thal cavrtts you through 
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truck and loading is 48 Ibs. per sq. in. 
With the Hipkins Tractioneer, the mini- 
mum ground pressure is 14 lbs. per sq. in., 
a reduction in ground pressure of 34 lbs. 
per sq. in., or about 71% for this tire size. 

By increasing the ground contact area 
and decreasing the ground pressure, the 
Hipkins Tractioneer provides far higher 
flotation with maximum traction—a fea- 
ture which is absolutely essential to enable 
satisfactory performance of a vehicle over 
poor footing or in cross-country work. For 

complete data, mail the coupon to By- 

Products Steel Corporation, Division of 

Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


BY-PRODUCTS 
STEEL CORPORATION 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Send a copy of your new booklet on The 
Hipkins Tractioneer. We are [] fleet owners 
(0 dealers [] truck manufacturers. 


Name and Title 
Company 






































































































WORLD-WIDE 
ACCEPTANCE 


ARMON-HERRINGTON all-wheel- 
drive trucks and truck-tractors are in 

use the world over. They are giving a re- 
markable degree of service, no matter what 
the conditions under which they are called 
upon to operate. More and more Marmon- 
erringtons are being purchased each year, 
not only abroad but in the United States. 
There could be no greater tribute to the per- 
formance, stamina and value of the finest 
all-wheel-drive vehicle ever developed. Mar- 
mon-Herrington Company, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., U. S. A. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 
ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 





























New Products 
On Parade 


Battery Terminal Oiler 


THE Simmons Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is 
offering a new battery terminal oiler 
(patent pending), which is said to posi- 
tively prevent 

corrosion form- 


plied 





each 


refilled again. They list at 50c per pair. 


Shaler Tire Retreader 


HE Shaler Co., Milwaukee, has added 
to its vulcanizer line a full circle re- 
treading vulcanizer made of aluminum 


that will give tires new treads. 


The Shaler Co., with its new patents for 
the casting of aluminum, has been able to 
cast it so that it would not be porous. 
The aluminum molds are poured over 
seamless steel tubing and this seamless 
steel tubing is allowed to remain in the 
mold to act as the steam chamber. No 
overhead cranes or other equipment is 


y rate 
. tt 
ing on_ battery - 
cables and con- q 
nectors. 


This unit, sup- 
in pairs, 
fits snugly over 
terminal 

post. The unit 
is fed by a wick from a reservoir which 
consists of a chemically treated packing 
containing approximately 110 drops of oil. 
Without further attention, the oiler auto- 
matically protects posts, nuts and connec- 
tions with an acid-proof film for eight to 
nine months, when its reservoir should be 











Full circle retreader 


necessary to open or close the Shaler 


Aluminum Retreader. 


Another feature of this machine is that 
each character of the non-skid design in 
the mold is vented to prevent air trapping 
and assures complete filling of the pattern 
of the tread. With this new mold, mat- 
rices, curing shells, bead plates, etc., are 


eliminated. 


N 
n 
jee 6% ® 
c ¥ 10 
ens ks Are 
suraiel all Se" rene : unre aols- 
9072 nart per qruc 
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DITZL 


AUTOMOTIVE FINISHES 


PYROXYLIN LACQUERS 
SYNTHETIC ENAMELS 


Standard in the automotive industry 
since 1902 


DITZLER COLOR COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 








Standard equipment hose 
clamp of the automotive 
and airplane industry 
Your jobber has them 


4307 w 2a pL. WITTEK 


GCHeicAGO, iLL. MFG. Co. 


CUT SOLDERING COSTS 


It is false economy to make important and 
expensive repairs with an inferior quality of 
solder. The use of Gardiner Acid-Core Solder 
assures permanent bonds, neat work and a 
minimum of labor costs. 

It costs no more than ordinary solder. Ask 
your jobber. 


ardiner 


4832 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Also makers of bar, body and wire solders and 
babbitt. 


STOP THAT WASTE / 
from\IDLING MOTORS. 








MOTO-KOP stops the moter when the truck is 
idle. Positive, Tamper-proef. Pays for itself is 
8 months in reduced gas and maintenance costs. 


The MOTO-KOP 
Automatic Ignition Control 


PATENT PENDING 


ROBIE AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
1040 Boylston St., Boston 
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Ammco Boring Machines 


To new Line Boring Machines are 
announced by the Automotive Main- 
tenance Machinery Co., 830 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago. One is a uni- 
versal model and the other a special ma- 
chine for Fords and Chevrolets. 

The Ammco Model LF handles A, B, V-8 








Models LF and LG boring bars 


Ford, Fordson, and Chevrolet-6 motors. | 


Bores all 3 bearings in perfect alignment— 
with main bearing caps bolted in position. 

All necessary equipment is included as 
standard equipment. 

The Ammco Model LG is a Universal 
Machine handling all automobile, truck, 
bus, and tractor motors, except Fords. It 
does all main bearing and camshaft line 
boring jobs, and every provision has been 
made to insure fast, accurate work. Four 
boring bar bracket assemblies are furnished 
as standard equipment, and all equipment 
necessary is included. There are no extras 
to buy. 


Walker Unit Lift 


HE Walker Unit Lift No. 793 cuts the 

time and makes a one man job of 
transmission and differential removal from 
heavy trucks. The left starts at 3 in. 
above the floor and has a range of 22 in., 
making the full height 25 in. The cap 
size is 10 x 10 in. and there are four big 
adjustable screw grips. It is 48 in. long, 
20 in. wide. The highest point of the 
frame is 9 in. The jack has a capacity of 
1000 lb. and it weighs 138 lb. It is made 
by the Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
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Why Do Trucks 





They don’t speed just for the fun of it. 
They speed in order to make up wasted time .... or to get 
through early in order to have spare time later in the day. 


HERE’S THE BEST CURE 


Remove the cause of speeding. Have it impossible to 
“make up” wasted time by seeing to it that this wasted time 
will show up on the chart of the Servis Recorder—where you 
can see it and correct it. 

Notice on the chart below, how the truck stood idle from 
2:00 to 4:00 in the afternoon. No chance of making up that 
delay, even if the driver does speed and does get through on 
time. The driver knows this, so he doesn’t speed and he 
doesn’t have accidents. He doesn’t even waste time. 


What Insurance Companies Say 


That's the way to cure speeding, and that’s why many 
insurance companies are urging fleet 
owners to put Servis Recorders on 
their trucks. It makes each truck 
do a “regular” day’s work, and that 
kind of a truck doesn’t speed be- 
cause it doesn’t have to. Thus it 
stops accidents “before they start.” 
It keeps trucks from getting into 
bad habits. 

















TH i- Over 100,000 trucks now equipped with 
Servis Recorders. .. . Write for full 
ServiS information. 
: RECORDER The Service Recorder Company 
ape) “Keeps Trucks Busy” 1422 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 
Seliiliniee Axle for truck, bus and industrial installations. 


The new Salisbury axles can be adapted 


ALISBURY AXLE CO., division of to most installations. The brake flange 
Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, is offer- can be located along the axle tube to suit 


ing new full floating integral type axles any make of brake or width of brake 


drum. Spring centers can be changed as 
the spring seat is welded to the tube. 
The angular relation of the pinion to the 
spring seat can easily be changed by rotat- 
ing the carrier around the tube, prior to 
the welding operation. These changes 
could be made at any point in production. 

The floating wheel end permits servic- 
ing of axle shafts without disturbing the 
load on the truck. By using the single 
adjusting nut at the right hand differen- 
tial bearing it is also possible to remove 
complete differentials through the back 
opening of the axle. All oil seals are 
mounted in loose parts which can be re- 
moved so as to replace with new seals 
when required. A copy of the new Bulle- 
tin No. 101 on Salisbury Axles may be 
secured by writing Spicer Mfg. Corp., To- 


Salisbury full-floating integral axle ledo, Ohio. 
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Electric Brakes @ 

are the Fastest Acting, 
Smoothest Power 
Brakes in the World 
—And Cost Less to 
Install and Maintain. 


Write for full details 


| ELECTRIC BRAKES 


Made by Warner Electric Brake 








Manufacturing Co., Beloit, Wis. 











Seur-Crosine Monkey Link 
enn) Self-Closing 
Monkey Link 
Why buy 


new chains 
when you 
can repair 
with Monkey 
Links? Free 
samples to 
fleet owners. 
Send for 
yours today. 


FLOWER CITY 
“dh SPECIALTY CO. 
Pat. Office ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Cente Niet Poo. U. 








ONLY 


B.&J. TRAILERS 
HAVE GRAVITY 
SPRING SUSPENSION 


Every Demonstration 
Becomes a Sale 


Write for bulletin 


B. & J. TRAILER CO. 
8915 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


300 to f- 


—tThat’s the leverage provided in these good 
brakes. An over-margin of power; more effi- 
ciency than you’ll ever need. Easy to adjust. 
Easy to reline. Comply with State law brake 
requirements. 
AMERICAN CABLE CO. 
Automotive Division 

















An Associate Company 
of the American Chain Co., Inc. 
In Business for Your Safety * 


TRU «STOP 


VALVES, PISTONS 
PISTON PINS 
VALVE GUIDES 
VALVE SEAT INSERTS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 
PACKLESS PUMPS 
CHASSIS BOLTS 
TRYON SHACKLES 
SILENT "U" SHACKLES 
ECCENTRIC and 
RUBBEROD TIE RODS 
OILITE BUSHINGS 


qThompson Products 
























Pinch-proof Tube 


A NEW black tube that is pinch-proof 

and leak-proof has been developed by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. It is 
made of a tough black rubber compound 
similar to tire tread stock. 

Two features make the tube leak-proof. 
One is its specially compounded silver lin- 
ing, which seals the rubber against air 
loss. The other is an all-rubber valve 
stem vulcanized into the tube as an in- 


Pinch-proof tube 


separable unit. This valve construction 
also adds strength to the valve base and 
to the tube as a whole. The new product 
is known as the Firestone Sealtyte Tube. 


Lincoln Lube Fittings 


THE Lincoln Engineering Co., St. Louis 
and Detroit, announces its new Kleen- 
seal lubrication fittings. 

These fittings are fast, clean, efficient and 
economical. With the new fittings is pre- 
sented a new nozzle which is a modification 
of the interior contact needle type nozzle 
which has long featured Lincoln lubricat- 
ing equipment. 

This new nozzle has the advantage of 
leading the needle point directly into the 
aperture of the fitting. This is accom- 
plished by a circular wall around the end 
of the nozzle which is just large enough 
to fit over the end of the fitting so that 
when the nozzle is applied to the fitting 
this circular wall guides the needle direct- 
ly into the fitting. 


Valve Grinding Stones 


Two extra stones, one extra tapered, 

self-centering pilot—to service Ford A 
and Chevrolet—have been added to the 
Keystone Valve Seat Grinder Set. No 
change has been made in the list price, 
which remains at $66. Made by the Key- 
stone Reamer and Tool Co., Millersburg, 
Pa. 





= SSE aay 
TIRE GROOVING 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 

OF CALIFORNIA now usin 

12 Kwick-Kut “CAMIO 
CRAFTSMAN” tire-groovers for 
their fleet. 


Write for facts about tire groov- 
ing and list of national concerns 
including tire factories who are 
cutting tire costs with Kwick-Kut. 


Kwick-Kut Mfg.Co., 3 aus: 


" Gevee Money for FLEETS 























Increase Shipping Floor Capacity 


Make Extra Trips With Trucks 
You Have Now 


—= BY USING —— 
“ROLOFF” DEMOUNTFABLE 
BODIES 


ASK US HOW 
OLOFF, INC. 


® 
NDALL SQUARE 
MBRIDGE:MASS. 





KE 
CA 








FOR BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 
always replace worn spark plugs with 


Defiance 
SPARK PLUGS 


Engineered for Replacement 


DEFIANCE SPARK PLUGS, INC. 
Toledo, Ohio 


DEFIANCE SPARK PLUGS, LTD. 
Windsor, Ontario 


REDUCE 
UPKEEP 


Use Tin-Plated Pistons to 
cut your maintenance costs. 
That is why they are original 
equipment on Chevrolet, 
Buick, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Studebaker, Mack, White 
and GMC — and being seri- 
ously considered by others. 
Test them yourself, or write 
us for complete details. 


CIRCO PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. 




















BODIES and HOISTS 


have many advantages that 
make them better to use, 
easier to sell. 

Write for NEW bulletin. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Hoist and Body Division 














7924 Riopelle St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Van Dorn Electric Drills 


ye a # age seme TOOL CO., 
Towson, has_ redesigned three 
drills in the sl Dorn line. Smooth, 
rounded surfaces, improved motors and 
other new developments give them perfect- 
ed balance, easier handling, increased 


power and lighter weight. 

The new %-in. heavy duty drill is an 
economical unit built for heavy duty drill- 
ing. The %4-in. standard drill is designed 
to meet less heavy duty demands. The 





Improved Van Dorn drill 


5/16 in. electric drill is an ideal tool for 
constant production drilling, in wood or 
metal, and is especially suited for lead- 
hole drilling in wood. Bulletins giving 
detailed descriptions of these and other 
new portable electric tools may be ob- 
tained from the company. 


B & D Valve Refacers 
LACK & DECKER MFG. CO., Tow- 


son, Md., will place on the market a 
new valve refacer. This new refacer is 
known as the 5-Star Special. Five out- 
standing features are: 

Power from two independent, constant- 
speed motors insures absolute accuracy and 
a satin-smooth finish on the valve face. 
Feed screw combines screw-feed accuracy 
with lever-feed speed; less than one turn 
covers width of valve face. Smooth slide 
action—permanently accurate. Entirely 
new principle of cross slide construction 
with 3-point bearing suspension. Super- 
service grinding spindle permits use of 
wire wheel brush or other attachments 
without disturbing the refacing set-up; 





5-Star Special valve refacer 


valves cleaned and buffed on same machine 
which refaces them. Accurate micrometer 
valve stem grinding attachment gages tap- 
pet clearance to exact thousandths. Squares 
and grinds Ford and other valve stems. 
Available in 9/16-in. and 5-in. capacity 
for passenger car and light truck valves. 
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FITS IN TOOL BOX.. 


. WEIGHS 28} POUNDS 


BUT LIFTS OVER 14,000 POUNDS 


ys 0) O70 7-103 Ui ib e 


of ét-/ 


HYDRAULIC JACK 


All H-W Jacks are tested at 
1Yq times their rated capacity. 
Absolutely safe. Can’t lower 
accidentally as handle must be 
removed from pump to open & 
release valve. 


FEW MODELS ENGIN 


HEIN 


ALL 12 TON MODELS 


$91.35 


MODEL E12-9 12 TON 


If you are still trying to get by 
with bulky, slow acting “railroad 
type” mechanical jacks — you'll 
save time and money by com- 
pletely equipping your fleet and 
shop with genuine Hein-Werner 
Hydraulic Jacks. 

These advanced design hydrau- 
lics are very compact . . . pow- 
erful . . . easy to operate ... de- 
pendable . . . safe—and excep- 


tionally low priced. 

The complete line includes the 
1% ton Bullet Model at $2.99...3 
ton models at $8.65 ... 5 ton 
models at $10.75 .. . 7 ton models 
at $14.25 and 12 ton models at 
$21.35 (all these dealer net prices 
are slightly higher west of 
Denver). 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


EERED TO DO THE WORK OF MANY 


‘WERNER 


bydrindic. JACKS 


American Hammered Rings 
MERICAN HAMMERED PISTON 
Ring Co., Baltimore, has started pro- 

duction on its new Flexible Power and 

Flexible Channel rings. 

The new Flexible Power ring seals the 
combustion chamber by means of oil un- 
der controlled pressure. This control is 
assured by means of an oil pressure groove 
in the face of the ring with pressure groove 
openings, of scientifically calculated areas, 
on the down side. As the piston travels 
downward oil scraped from the cylinder 
wall is forced thru these openings into 
the entire circumference of the pressure 
groove. 

This scraping action operates at the first 
down stroke of the piston and increases 
as the speed increases, thus building up 
the oil pressure in the pressure groove in 





direct ratio to the increase or decrease 
of engine speeds. 


Thermoid Brake Block 


NEW brake block for use on truck and 

bus brakes, which is virtually in- 
destructible, is announced by the Thermoid 
Rubber Co. Trenton, N. J. 

The new brake block has been subjected 
to heat tests which nearly melted a large 
truck brake drum used in the demonstra- 
tions, but which left the brake block un- 
damaged when removed. Under continu- 
ous pressure of 250 lb. to the square inch, 
laboratory officials kept it going with a 
temperature of 1300 deg. for 92 minutes 
of this terrific treatment without so much 
as a flaw developing. Next, the company 
equipped the brakes of standard buses and 
put them out on road tests in city work. 
They stood the test. 
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TUBULAR 
TRAILER AXLES 


Have STRENGTH For 
TOUGHEST LOADS 


Shuler TUBULAR Axles are made of 
heat treated, seamless tubing—one- 
piece from spindle tip to spindle tip. 


This construction, plus the total elim- 
ination of welds, assures permanent, 
non-sagging strength, not only for 
the 7,000 to 16,000 Ibs. of rated ca- 
pacity but for unforeseen overloads, 
and sudden shock as well. 


There is a full line of Shuler axles for 
trailers and front axles for trucks. 
Let us show you how Shuler can cut 
down your operating costs. 













SHULER AXLE COMPANY, INC. 


W.E. Dugan, President and General Manager 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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SHULER 


























* In keeping with the trend toward con- 

stant improvement in automotive units, 
Blood-Brothers are pleased to present a com- 
plete line of heavy duty, single and double 
universal joints and propeller shaft assem- 
blies of the roller or anti-friction bearing 
type, known as the W series. 


The design of the W series joint closely fol- 
lows that of its predecessor, the Model BW, 
except for the incorporation of the roller 
type of bearing. The same yoke design is 
used, and basicly the center cross design is 
the same. The result is the incorporation of 
all the ruggedness and simplicity of the well- 
known Model BW, plus the addition of fric- 
tionless bearings, better lubricant retention, 
increased capacity and smaller rotating diam- 
eter. 


Investigate Blood-Brothers Ton- 
Safe Universal Joints, and ask us to estimate 
on your requirements. 


BLOOD-BROTHERS 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Allegan, Michigan. 
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NEWS 
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Bendix Acquires Zenith-Detroit 

The Bendix Aviation Corp. has acquired 
the Zenith-Detroit Corp., according to 
Vincent Bendix. Hereafter the corpora- 
tion will be known as the Zenith Carburetor 
Company, Mr. Bendix said. The operation 
of the Zenith Carburetor Company will be 
continued as heretofore in the Detroit 
plant of Zenith. 


Ford March Schedule at 160,000 

The largest domestic production of Ford 
V8 cars and trucks since the V-8 engine 
was introduced has been scheduled for 
March, the projected total being 160,000 
units requiring a daily output of 6000. 
This compares with 77,947 last year and 
will bring output in the first quarter to 
more than 390,000 units. 


New Indiana Truck at $695 

A new streamlined Indiana truck with a 
gross capacity of 11,000 lbs. and priced at 
$695 is announced by the White Motor Co. 
Deliveries will begin March 15. The 1935 
production schedule on this model is 10,- 
000. The new truck has a 263 cu. in. en- 
gine, hydraulic brakes, ventilated disk 
wheels, deep-skirted fenders, cadmium- 
plated radiator grille and a sedan type cab. 


Dodge Appoints Newbold 
E. E. Newbold has been appointed 
regional truck manager in the New York 
region for Dodge Brothers Corp. Mr. New- 
bold will work principally with dealers in 
developing the commercial car and truck 
markets. 


Edison Spark Plugs in IHC Trucks 

Arthur J. Clark, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Edison-Splitdorf Corp., 
has announced that the _ International 
Harvester Co. has adopted the Edison 
Spark Plug as standard equipment on 
their Model HD, 13-ton truck. 


Dodge Delivers 5000 Trucks to Army 

Dodge Brothers are now delivering more 
than 5000 trucks of various types to army 
posts in all parts of the country, according 
to J. D. Burke, director of truck sales for 
the corporation. The trucks have a total 
value of approximately $4,500,000. 

The order, resulting from 10 contract 
awards by the government, includes four- 
door sedans, 14-ton reconnaissance trucks, 
1-ton panels and varied types of 114-ton 
vehicles; the largest single item is 2984 
1%-ton cargo trucks. Many of the trucks 
are of the four-wheel drive type. 


FWD Sales Up 91% in °34 

Sales of FWD trucks during 1934 in- 
creased 91 per cent over 1933 and the 
increase in total business for the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. from all sources 
climbed 69.2 per cent over the previous 
year, Walter A. Olen, president, an- 
nounced at the annual stockholders’ 
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The Master Caster & King Pin 
Gauge No. 40 (above) 


The key to wheel and steering aline- 
ment. Checks BOTH caster and king 
pin angles—easily and accurately. Lo- 
eates bent axles, king pins and knees— 
shimmy, tramp, hard steering and tire 
wear. Adjustable to all cars, trucks and 
buses. Readings in fractions of degrees 
on easy-to-read dial. 


Check Your 


Wheels with BEAR MASTER 


ALINEMENT 
GAUGES 


Save money on _ rubber. 

Misalinement is the de- 

mon that eats away tires. 

Give your drivers the con- 
fidence and ease of handling that 
results from properly alined 
wheels. Then, too, correctly alined 
wheels decreases the accident haz- 
ard. 

Bear Master Gauges are the 
standard of alinement practice in 
the country’s leading shops. Order 
from your jobber or write direct to 
us. Bear Manufacturing Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


The Master Camber & Toe-in Gauge 
No. 25 (below) 


The only gauge that checks BOTH camber 
and toe-in from center line to center line on 
both wheels at the same time. Accurate— 
fast—easy checking dials graduated in de- 
grees and inches—true as a die. Fits all 
cars, trucks and buses. 








meeting last week. 
held at the Clintonville, Wis., plant of the 


The meeting was 


company. 





Hauck Joins Lukens Steel 

W. A. Hauck has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. Prior to joining 
Lukens, he was with the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, engaged in work in 
connection with the code of the iron and 
steel industry. 


Herb Smith Forms Company 
Herb Smith, who for many years was 
sales manager of the Manley Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa., has formed the Herb Smith 
Equipment Corp., Rochester, N. Y. The 
company will design and build modern 


shop equipment. A line of hydraulic 
garage jacks will soon be announced. 





O’Neil Is Dodge G-M 
William J. O’Neil has been appointed 
general manager of Dodge Brothers. Mr. 
Keller, who has been general manager and 
president of the company, continues as 
president of Dodge Brothers. Mr. O'Neil 


will continue to direct production. 





Heinrich in Autocar Sales 

L. J. Heinrich, who has been District 
Service Manager in the New York metro- 
politan district, Autocar Co., is trans- 
ferring to fleet user sales work, and will 
be succeeded as Service Manager by O. 
Borton, who previously was in charge of 
service at the Autocar Branch in Brooklyn. 


















HYDRAULIC 
HOISTS “ BODIES 


Model 36 UBS 


Full 55° dumping angle. 


Heavy duty 6-inch cylinder supported by 
extra heavy cross member and pivoted 
on oversize adjustable bearings. 


2-inch heavy duty piston rod. 
High speed efficient pump unit. 


Quadrant with positive positions for con- 
trolling operation. 












Rigid reinforced steel subframe. 


























E 
The Hoist that outlasts the Truck) 


Designed and built in every detail for continuous hard service. Handles any load 
safely carried on a 114 ton chassis with a 7 or 8 foot long body. Positive alignment | 
prevents strain on hoist mechanism when dumping. 











Write for literature and name of nearest distributor. 


ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST CO., 292 Walnut St., St. Paul, Minn.) 























A couple of strokes and UP GOES 


PYIMIYIY BL Ms 


quickly —- easily — safely 

















ALL-PURPOSE 


HYDRAULIC JACK 


Here is the jack with ample ca- 
acity (20,000 lbs.) that will safely raise knee-action wheels 10” off 
ift the heaviest trucks and buses the floor! 
in your shop. ... Ease and speed fodei “S’’—WA-40, Price 
of operation make it equally suit- g5950. (West Coast $58.00). 
able to handle passenger cars and COMBINATION CURB and 


ae; - eens Fange © eLGOR JAGK—Piieed at $0000, 


. this 5,000 lb. capacity hydraulic ef |. . 

Model WA-30, Price $123.00 jack is an exceptional value... . WEAVER : 
(West Coast $135.00). Slides under lowest of new cars ee 

LO-HI-DRAULIC Model ‘S” is and trucks. . Lifts 4%,” to 203%”. 
the ideal hydraulic jack for general . . Raises knee-action wheels 6%” 
service—6,000 lb. capacity. .. off floor. . Handle folds for ease 
Quick acting foot lever raises the in storing “or carrying in service 
saddle to the car, and first stroke car. 
of the handle lifts the load. . . Model WA-62, Price $39.00 (West 
Raises from 4%” to 24”—enough to Coast $43.00). 

































LO-HI-DRAULIC 
MODEL ‘‘S” 


COMBINATION 
CURB AND FLOOR JACK 


‘39. 












Ask for details on complete line of equipment 


WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 





Chatham, Ontario London, England 
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